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Foreword 


Now, on its one hundred and twenty-fifth birthday, The American Peace Society looks back over the past 
century and a quarter with satisfaction. Although general peace has not yet been established, the two institu- 
tions which our Society at first advocated as necessary to pave the way to international peace—a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations—have been achieved, and the desire for peace and a world opinion that 
peace may be practicable have certainly gained much wider acceptance. The fact that even those govern- 
ments, which in practice seem to be the least willing to sacrifice to the cause of peace such national ambitions 
and aspirations as constantly threaten war, insistently allege and voice their desire for peace, evidences this 
change in world opinion—again “a tribute vice pays to virtue.” 

Today we remember that Ralph Waldo Emerson said in his address to The American Peace Society at 
its tenth annual meeting: “Cannot peace be, as well as war? This thought is no man’s invention, . . . but 
the rising of the general tide in the human soul,—and rising highest, and first made visible, in the most 
simple and pure souls, who have therefore announced it to us beforehand; but presently we all see it. It has 
now become so distinct as to be a social thought. . . So it is not a great matter how long men refuse to believe 
the advent of peace: war is on its last legs; and a universal peace is as sure as is the prevalence of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism, of liberal government over feudal forms. The question for us is only How soon?” 


Since then (1838) the cause of peace has had many ups and downs. From the record it is difficult for the 
man in the street to be sure that the trend is actually in the direction Emerson prophesied; but it is certain 
that the devastation and destructiveness of war have grown more terrible, and that victory leaves the victor 
as exhausted and nearly as deeply wounded as the vanquished. 


The United Nations at least provides a forum in which international disputes may be aired and con- 
sidered; as Stalin once said of the League of Nations, “Despite its weakness, the League might nevertheless 
serve as a place where aggressors can be exposed, and as a certain instrument of peace, however feeble, that 
might hinder the outbreak of war.” And so, in spite of continued differences in standards of living, the 
threatening increase in population and consequent national needs and aspirations that make for war, we see 
three hopeful signs: the alleged general desire for peace, recognition of the fact that even the victor in 
war will be irreparably damaged, and the existence of an accepted international organization for the open 
discussion of international disputes, where they can be settled or temporarily adjusted with the help of the 
representatives of nations not directly involved. 


On the other hand the Israel-Arab war, the invasion of the Republic of Korea and the war in Indo- 
China show that a nation determined upon aggression does not first ask permission of the United Nations 
before launching an attack. Obviously, peace is not assured by a number of national representatives meeting 
together and promising to be good—as they did in San Francisco. There must be a mutually understood 
program of action for peace, which is fair enough to every nation and is sincerely accepted by all. 


As a first step towards this end, the American Peace Society welcomes with cheers President Eisen- 
hower’s announcement on April 16th of the policy our country stands for, and feels that any nation which 
refuses concurrence with its essential propositions must eventually stand before the world as the enemy of 
peace and of mankind. We view with pride the part our directors have been called upon to take in winning 
its general acceptance.* 


With earnest zeal and a high sense of the solemn obligation on all to do their share in the present world 
crisis, the American Peace Society will continue in the years to come its efforts to assist in bringing a just and 
durable peace. 


*A former director, Mr. John Foster Dulles, is Secretary of State, Mr. Francis White is Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Edgar Turlington is legal 
advisor to Ethiopia for three years, Mr. George M. Morris was on the U.N. Committee for Criminal Jurisprudence, Mr. Amos J. Peaslee (our one-time 
president) is designated to be Ambassador to Australia, Dr. Charles Fenwick is director of the Department of International Law and Organization of 
the Pan American Union, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning has lately been named by President Magliore of Haiti, to be Honorary Chaplain of the Presidential 
Palace, Dr. Franklin Dunham is Secretary of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Mr. Robert O. Mead is on a two-year fellowship as assistant director of 
the Salzburg Seminary in American Studies in Austria, and Mr. Frederick Moore is advisor to the Japanese Embassy. Senator H. Alexander Smith and 
Congressman John M. Vorys are active members of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees; the late Dr. Leo Pasvolsky was directing a 
most important long-range study and appraisal of the United Nations, to see where Charter revisions might be desirable; and Dr. Helen Dwight Reid is 
author of the periodic reports of the United States Government to the United Nations on teaching about the UN in our schools and colleges. 


U. S. Grant, 3rd 
President 
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Korea—In Perspective 


Four hundred and fifty years ago Western Europe 
and Eastern Europe (Russia) embarked simultane- 
ously but in differing directions upon movements of 
expansion. During the next four centuries each in 
its own ways conquered vast areas and many peoples. 
In the nineteenth century the two movements met— 
in the Pacific Ocean and in Eastern Asia. 

Western Europe, while expanding, had carried 
to the peoples whom it subjugated many of the prod- 
ucts of its Christian culture and had so administered 
its conquests that in more than a few areas there had 
developed communities which demanded and to 
which there was accorded independence. In the early 
years of the twentieth century most of the nations of 
Western Europe abandoned the idea of territorial 
expansion; and subsequently they and various other 
of the free peoples not only have opposed and re- 
sisted efforts of several still-conquest-minded coun- 
tries to expand by use of armed force but have them- 
selves continued the process begun in the preceding 
century of relinquishing sovereignty and according 
independence. 

Very different has been the record of Eastern Eu- 
ropean expansion. Russia, advancing across northern 
Asia and the northern Pacific, took much, gave little, 
halted occasionally when it encountered substantial 
resistance, withdrew now and then from tentatively 
entered positions, so administered her conquests that 
they became integral parts of a huge authoritarian 
empire, and has gone right on expanding. 

During and since World War One there has been 
devised in that empire a new political order. 
Theories expounded by Karl Marx have been con- 
verted by Russian revolutionary conspirators into a 
gospel and an instrument for seizure, exercise and 
extension of power. Their gospel calls for world 
dominion. Their system is such that, exploiting it, 
they have in the course of thirty-five years made 
themselves the absolute rulers of an empire of “Com- 
munism” embracing more than 800,000,000 people, 
and have in addition gained control over the thought 
and action of no small number of persons and parties 
in countries beyond the boundaries of that empire. 
Their regime is such that, barring some miracle of 
aegligence within or the apostasy produced by pres- 
sures from without, it may plague the world for a 
long time to come. 

This Moscow-made and Kremlin-manipulated 
“Communist” entity has in its structure and practices 
little indeed of the substance of Communism in the 
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ordinary connotation of that term. It is a political 
device, a combination of a doctrine and a methodology 
for acquisition and exercise of control over the minds 
and the bodies of men. Beginning with denial of the 
existence of any God, it seeks in practice to destroy 
all faiths, institutions and operations that are ex- 
pressive of belief in any authority higher than that of 
its own human creators and directors. Intolerant of 
competition, it is now making war all over the world 
on every culture, every way of life, in which recogni- 
dion is given to the concept of a divine ordering of 
che universe, to principles of human freedom and to 
practices of national independence. 

The outstanding phenomenon in the history of 
most of Asia during recent decades has been of move- 
ments toward and acquisition of personal freedom 
and national independence. Generally speaking, these 
movements have been a product of the impact of the 
West: the nations of the West, having made them- 
selves free even while subjugating other peoples, 
taught freedom and have in the long run accorded 
freedoms and independence. —Not so in the history 
of Northern Asia, where the impact has been that of 
Russia. In the Russian Empire, the Tsars talked of 
liberty, but their domain remained an autocracy. In 
the Soviet empire, the masters have talked of “libera- 
tion,” but where they rule there is no freedom, there 
are no nationalist movements and there can be no 
according of independence. 

So, we live today not in a world of united nations 
but in a world wherein the nations are politically 
three ways divided. In this world there are “free” 
peoples, there are enslaved peoples, and there are 
peoples who, either recently given or currently aspir- 
ing to freedom, are in grave danger of becoming en- 
slaved. Outstanding in the first of these groupings 
are the peoples who are allied in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Outstanding in the second are 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and of mainland 
China. Outstanding in the third are various of the 
peoples of Eastern Asia, conspicuous among whom 
just now are those of the Republic of Korea and 
those of Indo-China. 


The creators of the Soviet-Communist empire have 
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been and are intent on world domination. Lenin de- 
clared and Stalin reiterated that “the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable” and that “a series of 
frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” Many peo- 
ple and more than a few governments in the free 
world have refused thus far to believe that those 
leaders meant what they said, and have been un- 
willing to see that what they said is confirmed by 
what their system has done and is doing. The idea 
of a peaceful coexistence appeals readily to peoples 
whose ways of thinking and of seeing have been 
evolved under the influence of Christian doctrine. 
Free nations might tolerate a self-contained Com- 
munist state. But today’s Soviet-Communist regime 
cannot be self-containing; it cannot in its present form 
tolerate competition. For it, acceptance of an abiding 
containment would be suicidal. There can be no 
peaceful, no stabilized co-existence between that re- 
gime and the systems, the ways of life, which it seeks 
to destroy in order that it may itself prevail. 

The series of “frightful collisions” has already 
begun. There was one such in Greece. There has 
been another in China. There now is in process one, 
on several fronts, in Eastern Asia. There armed forces 
of more than twenty nations, forces aggregating 
several million men, are engaged in mortal conflict. 
On the one side, Communist forces, seeking to extend 
the Soviet-directed Communist empire; on the other 
side, local forces and forces from the West, making 
common cause in self-defense. This is war, “hot” 
war. Its battles are being fought with combat weapons 
in Korea, in China, in Indo-China, in Malaya, in 
Burma and in the Philippines; and with psychological 
and other weapons in all of these and in neighboring 
countries. Those various operations are parts of a 
larger whole, one definitely “frightful” and por- 
tentous “collision.” And that collision, in Eastern 
Asia, is a part of a still greater whole, the global con- 
flict between the Communist world and the free 
world. 

In the West there apparently has been reached by 
a majority of those people who give such matters 
thought a common opinion that Soviet-Communism 
is an evil thing, a thing to be feared and to be com- 
batted. But, how evil, how much to be feared, how 
to be combatted, and where,—on those points there 
are many and great differences of opinon. The dif- 
ferences that relate to how and where are at present 
the most perturbing. They stand tragically in the 
way of united and effective action by the free and the 
freedom-seeking nations in their common quest for 
peace and security. 
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In the United States, the authors of the Marshall 
plan reasoned that Communism could be contained 
by giving economic assistance to countries in Europe. 
Events soon showed that to economic assistance in 
Europe there must be added military assistance there 
and in the Near East. Next there was added a wider 
distribution of economic assistance and a program of 
wide-spread cultural assistance. Soon thereafter, the 
Communist assault in Korea evoked response in terms 
of armed support in South Korea and of military and 
other assistance to governments and peoples menaced 
by Communist aggression elsewhere in Eastern Asia. 

With the broadening of perspective and of pro- 
grams there has come increased diversity of opinion 
regarding capabilities, strategies and tactics. It is 
argued that the resources of the West are limited, 
that Western Europe is more important than Eastern 
Asia, and that the West therefore should concentrate 
on the task of making Western Europe secure even 
though in the process other regions, in particular 
some parts of Eastern Asia, be neglected or even be 
lost. Others contend that the question of resources is 
relative and cumulative, that the resources of the 
free West plus those of Eastern Asia would suffice for 
the defense of both, that joss of either would make 
almost certain the loss of the other, and that a strategy 
of collective and wholehearted resistance in Eastern 
Asia is, therefore, essential toward making Europe 
secure. 

Western Europe is superior in industrial develop- 
ment and capabilities. Western Europe should of 
course be strengthened. But Eastern Asia is superior 
in manpower and probably in natural resources. Pass- 
ing of Eastern Asia into the Communist orbit would 
so greatly diminish the capabilities of the free world 
and so greatly increase those of the Communist 
empire as to make almost certain an early assault by 
the latter in the West, with the odds favoring the 
aggressor. Measures for defense in Europe and an 
effective resistance to actual assault in Asia are corol- 
laries. Neither of the two can safely be neglected. 
To make any region secure, the free world can neither 
risk nor accept further losses to the Communists any- 
where. 

It cannot be guaranteed that any assigning of 
priorities will make any region, whether Western 
Europe or Eastern Asia or even North America, as- 
suredly secure. It happens, however, that Com- 
munism’s declared strategy, decided upon some time 
ago, is: Asia first, then Europe. Communism’s 
armed assault in Eastern Asia is, then, in no sense a 
“feint.” It is reasonable to believe that, had the West 
not chosen to support armed resistance in Korea the 
whole of Eastern Asia with the exception of Japan 
would by now be in Communism’s grip and an armed 
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Communist attack in the West or on Japan, or both, 
already be in process. It could be that, by having ac- 
cepted the challenge in Korea and by supporting 
others who are willing to make resistance there and 
at other points in Eastern Asia, Western nations not 
only are honoring their commitment, in the Charter 
of the United Nations, to the principle of collective 
security, but are “buying time” in which to make 
themselves strong enough to forefend an armed as- 
sault in the West. Probabilities and possibilities aside, 
the simple, stark fact is that Eastern Asia is, in the 
global conflict, now the critical theatre. 


It seems reasonable to believe that success for the 
free world in that theatre, success for the United 
Nations in Korea and for the forces now resisting 
Communism on other fronts in the current war in 
Eastern Asia could make for Western Nations the 
difference between survival without war and survival 
through war in their own skies and on their own 
soil. 

Criticism of the course pursued in meeting the as- 
sault in Korea may profitably be concerned not with 
the fact that the United Nations took a stand and 
that the United States and various other countries 
are involved in military operations there, but with 
the question: are the free peoples in general and in 
particular displaying adequate understanding and 
alertness in the determining of their attitudes and 
efforts in relation to the operations there. 

Success in resistance to an aggression calls for 
rendering the aggressor’s effort fruitless. The Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations “recommended” 
on July 27, 1950, “that the Members of the United 
Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed at- 
tack and to restore international peace and security 
in the area.” It is now realized, of course, that peace 
is one thing and security quite another. Peace might 
be “restored” in Korea by first an agreement to 
suspend fighting there and next an agreement in 
terms of a “settlement.” But such agreements if 
brought about by concessions to the aggressor would 
give neither real peace nor any security. Success for 
the United Nations in Korea requires that the 
enemy’s armed attack shall have been repelled with- 
out profit to him and with both restoration of peace 
and establishing of security. 

It also must be kept in mind that there have been 
in Korea two armed attacks, the first by North Korean 
forces and the second by Chinese forces, and that 
thus far only the first of these has been repelled. 
They who in the free world point to the present 
battle front as evidence and proof that the United 
Nations has successfully repelled the assault in Korea 
may themselves be merely victims of wishful think- 
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ing but will in that reasoning be far from helpful and 
comforting to the cause of abiding peace and security. 

On the fronts in Eastern Asia, especially in Korea, 
test is being made of the relative capabilities of the 
Communist organization bent on conquest and of the 
more-or-less united free peoples fighting in defense 
of ways of life enjoyed by or acceptable to them, 
including the international way of life agreed upon 
in the Charter of the United Nations. Victory for 
the Communists on any of those fronts would be 
indicative of a lack of will or capacity or both on the 
part of the free peoples, would imperil and de- 
moralize the forces of freedom on other fronts, and 
would ensure perseverance by Communism in the 
course of conquest which its leaders have set. On the 
other hand, a thorough demonstration in those wars 
of a will and a capacity on the part of the free nations 
to hold and to win wherever tests are made, together 
with demonstration elsewhere of a purpose and a 
strength sufficient to repel other assaults if made, 
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might suggest convincingly to Communism’s leaders 
that they revise their objectives and amend their sys- 
tem and its methods. Successful resistance to their 
assault in the East would at least deny to the Com- 
munists the acquisition of resources which, added to 
what they already have, would greatly enlarge their 
capacity for an assault in the West. 

The Communist empire, on the offensive and tak- 
ing where possible, can accept some defeats and yet 
have lost nothing but hoped-for gains. Not so the 
free nations, on the defensive: they are not out to 
take, they are trying to keep; for them any defeat 
means a definite loss, and by what they lose the 
enemy profits. The free world has already lost too 
much. It simply cannot afford to accept or to run the 
risk of further defeats. It must above all repel the 
enemy where his armed attacks are in process. 

So long as Soviet Communism is permitted to make 
gains by use of force, so long, almost surely, will it 
persist in its waging of cold war and its perpetration 
of armed assaults. Toward averting the dreaded third 
world war, Communism must be made to lose in 
every resort by it to armed force. Only through an 
abandonment by the Kremlin of the idea of world 
conquest can there come warrant for acceptance by 
the free nations of Communist professions of peace- 
ful intent. The death of Joseph Stalin and the new 
set-up in the Moscow hierarchy are not likely to 


bring about such an abandonment. Compromises, 
concessions, retreats by the free world surely will not 
bring it about. Resolute action by the free peoples, 
demonstration that in “little” wars they will not be 
defeated, plus indication that in a big war their re- 
sistance would be of like effect, might bring it about: 
might convice Communism’s leaders that their ob- 
jective of world domination is unachievable, might 
cause them to want real peace, might cause them to 
make changes in the intention, the efforts, the very 
creed of the Communist regime, might thus make 
possible a peaceful coexistence. Contrariwise, ac- 
ceptance by the free peoples of defeat on the Korean 
and other fronts in Eastern Asia would, regardless 
of defensive build-ups elsewhere, confirm those 
leaders in their belief that the free world is con- 
querable and would almost surely cause them to con- 
tinue on the course which is leading toward a final 
and decisive “frightful collision.” 

Such, then, are the setting, the essence and the im- 
port of the collision—call that collision whatever else 
one may—in Korea. What goes on in “Korea” today 
is neither a “police action” nor a “local war.” It is a 
critical engagement—a crucial testing of intelligence, 
fortitude and strength—in a conflict which began long 
years ago between men and nations that affirm and 
leaders and followers that deny the right of men and 
nations to be free. 


Guatemala—A Challenge 
And An Opportunity 


Guatemala represents a real opportunity to the 
present government of the United States to come 
forth with a decisive policy to insure the inter-Ameri- 
can ideals to which we aspire. For more than sixty 
years, trade and peaceful hemispheric relations 
through sympathetic understanding and mutual re- 
spect have been the keynotes of the international 
movement called Pan Americanism, a movement in 
which the United States has been the motivating 
force. Today, in the tiny Central American republic, 
disturbing forces offer a clear-cut challenge to the 
common ideals long heralded by American states- 
men. 

The background in Guatemala is representative 
of the complex obstacles to stable political develop- 
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ment faced throughout Latin America. Intelligent 
consideration must be given the question of how to 
help Guatemala to meet and overcome the most 
pressing of her problems. Failure to do so will not 
go unnoticed in other areas of the hemisphere where 
economic, social, and political pressures are similarly 
burdensome due to current world unrest. Cynicism 
in our relations with Guatemala would be a wasteful 
indulgence at this time, both for the United States and 
for that country. What is indicated is a conscious new 
policy to meet the times in Guatemala. 
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Physical and human resources there offer serious 
limitations to a progressive economic development. 
The uninhabited Petén region of the Yucatan Pen- 
insula, almost a quarter of the land area of Guate- 
mala, cannot be classified as effective national ter- 
ritory. The country is underdeveloped from the 
standpoint of industry and commerce. The un- 
assimilated Indian population constitutes the majority 
of the nearly three million people in the republic, 
and illiteracy, a low life expectancy, high infant 
mortality, and sanitary and health problems are ap- 
palling. Attempts at internal re-settlement and light 
industrialization, to cite but two of the present neces- 
sities, are confronted with grave problems in the 
utilization of human resources. 


The traditional pattern of land tenure has created 
a glaring social abuse as brought out by the 1950 
agricultural census. About 70 per cent of the arable 
land is held by 2.2 per cent of the total number of 
landowners, while twenty-two large landowners 
alone control 13.6 per cent of the workable land. 
At the same time, more than 259,000 small owners 
hold less than about 2 acres apiece. Worthy of the 
charge of feudalism, such conditions are basic to the 
perennial backwardness of Guatemala. Foreign land- 
lords have shared in this condition during the present 
century. German fimgueros dominated the coffee 
plantations until the nationalization of their lands 
during World War II. The North American-owned 
United Fruit Company is at present in the process of 
being expropriated of about 225,000 uncultivated 
acres of its 300,000-acre Pacific Coast holdings. 


Passing from colonial mercantilism under Spain, 
Guatemala has fared little better during her republi- 
can era. Economic colonialism in the twentieth cen- 
tury has left a situation where national railroads, 
docks, and all forms of transportation to the outside 
world are controlled by foreign companies. The situa- 
tion of Guatemalan economy can well be classified as 
grim from the standpoint of national self interest. 


Trade for Guatemala means the exporting of 
raw materials in return for incoming manufactured 
goods. It is a land where the vast majority of the 
laborers derive their livelihood from working the 
land, and the majority of these workers earned about 
5 cents a day under the former dictator and up to 
about 40 cents a day at the present time. Coffee and 
bananas are the economic lifeline of the country—a 
sad lack of any diversified economic activity. Land 
and crops are controlled by a few national and foreign 
owners, and this tiny group manipulates the principal 
economic processes of the country. Any threat to the 
market abroad brings immediate repercussion at 
home. It is a precarious balance, and Guatemala has 
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Monument of Christopher Columbus, Guatemala 


suffered traditionally from a parallel economic in- 
security. It is far from simple to initiate or nurture 
democratic processes of government in such an en- 
viroment, but to the have-nots in that country the 
remedy to the situation seems to rest in the present 
social upheaval which began in the last decade. 

Dr. Juan José Arévalo Bermejo, who was elected 
as chief executive after the 1944 October Revolu- 
tion, seemed to be the answer to the needs of the 
Guatemalan people. His regime (1945-1951) opened 
an era in which certain fundamental problems have 
been attacked, and the Guatemalans call this their 
Revolutionary Era. Together with the work of the 
second revolutionary president, Colonel Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, who has ruled since 1951, the 
country has achieved an amazing social advance for 
so short a period. Under Dr. Arévalo distinct gains 
were won in social security, in granting labor the right 
to organize and to act collectively, in public education 
and public health, and in housing developments. 
President Arbenz has fulfilled an additional plank in 
the Revolutionary program with an agrarian reform 
movement for the re-distribution of uncultivated 
lands. In the land reform, hardest hit of all were 
the interests of the United Fruit Company. 

The economic and social reforms of the Arévalo 
and Arbenz governments are basically for the better 
interests of the country. Ironically enough, the 
United Fruit Company is today reaping the harvest 
of wild oats sown earlier. Although it has long since 
turned to a paternalistic position regarding its Guate- 
malan operations, an early background of mistrust, 
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fear, and hatred has fostered an atmosphere in which 
there is little pity for the position of the company 
on the part of Guatemalan officialdom. Other large, 
foreign-held companies face a similar situation, and 
they are all caught squarely in the social upheaval 
through which Guatemala is passing. 

Peaceful hemispheric relations enter the picture at 
this point because widespread attention is being 
focused on the developments in Guatemala. First 
Arévalo, and then Arbenz, adopted the somewhat 
idealistic outlook that a democratic regime includes 
freedom for all classes of political representation, 
even for the representatives of international com- 
munism. Guatemalan reds and pinks, with the usual 
alacrity of their breed, vociferously seized upon the 
program of the social revolution, and they embrace 
the same ideals and “cherish” them as their own. 
Arévalo permitted this, but he controlled the reds; 
Arbenz came into the office with the support of red- 
led labor unions and has been less adept at eluding 
his bedfellows. The latter extoll the revolutionary 
virtues to which most Guatemalans subscribe, but 
their true objectives are those of international com- 
munism. On May Day of this year, Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez, the top communist leader, called for im- 
mediate trade with Soviet Russia, the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government, the People’s Democracies and the 
German Democratic Republic. At the same time, the 
communists extended Guatemala’s best wishes to the 
comrades at work in the rest of Latin America and 
the world at large. 

This presupposes a direct threat to the Central 
American political scene, the security of the Caribbean 
and the Panama Canal, and it presents a disturbing 
rumble in a region adjacent to the United States. 
The situation is paradoxical. Guatemala is motivated 
by an admirable urge to improve that country, but 
her past history is a constant reminder that she must 
be firm and must retain her sovereignty in economic 
and political matters. The conservative opposition 
and the foreign interests are willing to come to satis- 
factory terms with the government, but both camps 
find the situation a highly delicate one in which to 
maneuver. The communists, who have nothing to 
contribute to Guatemala, exploit the resultant un- 
certainty with great success, mainly because neither 
side has been able to overcome its animosity toward 
the other. Solving this instability is a prime factor in 
any solution of the red threat to Guatemala. 

Actually, the red representation in Guatemala is 
slight, but it is strategically located for harassing 
Guatemalan conservatives and the foreign companies. 
This is done by touting the communist line in 
speeches and in government legislation, by baiting 
foreign companies, and by helping to create a political 
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climate such as that permitting Guatemala’s recent 
withdrawal from the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States. The leaders of the workers have made 
overtures to the Army, but military support will not 
be forthcoming for the party-liners in case of a show 
down. The main strength of the reds lies in their 
identification with the aims of the Revolution and 
their infiltration of the labor movement, political 
parties, and government—all of which is coupled with 
the anti- Yankee nationalism of Guatemalan leaders 
to the advantage of the reds. 

The basic political motivations of both Dr. Arévalo 
and Colonel Arbenz are not without responsibility 
and a certain amount of censure. Arévalo served out 
his term after a stormy period in which some thirty- 
two attempts were made to oust him from constitu- 
tional control. Arbenz has developed his ties with 
labor to insure a strong popular support and to 
stabilize his own position. Both have needed to follow 
the political struggle for power and patronage to 
maintain themselves in power. It would not be 
realistic to fail to point out that personal ambition 
plays a key role in Guatemalan executive measures, a 
far more powerful role than the current communist 
ideology. The connections which these two leaders 
have established to maintain themselves in office, are 
part and parcel of the present difficulties in which the 
reds play so prominent a role. 

Understanding and respect are not easily reached, 
and they must be continually nourished to remain 
valid. The Guatemalans are fine, intelligent people, 
willing to progress and to solve their particular prob- 
lems. Their internal obstacles offer formidable bar- 
miers to political stability and orderly economic de- 
velopment. Any disinterested observer cannot fail to 
sympathize with the enormous task confronting 
democratic forces in that country in their search for 
self respect through decent social development. 

Faced with a complex set of internal conditions, the 
international threat of communism since World War 
II, and the postwar world unrest over the Korean 
War, the leftist-democratic political development in 
Guatemala also has suffered rather constant belabor- 
ing in the North American press, primarily because 
of the presence of communists in her political life but 
also due to the presence of North American com- 
panies on her soil. At times, the sensational inter- 
pretation of news events there has been totally ir- 
responsible, but normally the reporting is that of an 
analyst who sincerely attempts to describe the news 
in terms of current communist activities elsewhere, 
but fails somehow to get down to the real issues and 
pressures of the Guatemalan scene. The result is that 
the interpretation sounds correct, but to those 
acquainted with Guatemala it does not ring entirely 
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true. However, the sensational press has attempted 


to vilify Guatemala without adequately understand- 
ing the Guatemalan background for her Revolution, 
and Guatemala is popularly branded in the United 
States as being communistic, not simply as having 
communists in its political makeup. Asa result of the 
wide publicity given the communists in the country, 
economic repercussions have brought an increasingly 
grave internal condition at present. The tragedy of 
this is that the Guatemalans who are bearing the 
brunt of unfavorable publicity in the form of eco- 
nomic instability are themselves innocent of responsi- 
bility in creating such a situation. The working peo- 
ple, the small businessmen, the small foreign groups, 
the tourist offices, the small plantation owners, and 
similar persons who have always contributed to the 
national betterment in their own way are increasingly 
burdened because of the uncertainties in Guatemala. 


The aims of the Guatemalan Revolution are not 
communistic. The avowed purpose of the recent land 
reform is capitalistic. The United States press is 
certainly not improving relations, nor does inter- 
ventionist pressure such as that of former Ambassador 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., or Spruille Braden, one- 
time recipient of the Order of the Quetzal, build 
mutual respect. Much of the North American opinion 
expressed is ill-informed or hastily-gained as far as 
actual knowledge through contact with Guatemala 
is concerned, and there is a shocking lack of interest 
and true concern on the part of most writers. One 
of the greatest sins that the United States commits 
in its inter-American relations is not direct opposition 
to Latin American ideals, but rather ignorance of and 
disregard for them. This can never build understand- 
ing or lead to mutual respect. 

A realistic policy on the part of the United States 
is urgently needed. The people in Guatemala are 
experiencing a very needed advance in power, and 
they deserve essential improvements in health, edu- 
cation, housing, and better salaries and wages. The 
gains of the Arévalo and Arbenz regimes have al- 
ready assured such development, but the lack of 
capital and skills hold back the very economic de- 
velopment essential to effect real social adjustment. 
In an eagerness to improve their economic processes, 
political developments may necessarily go to extremes 
simply because Guatemala started from the far right 
in her quest for improved living. 

There are a number of clichés that apply to 
Guatemala in this case. Internally, good government, 
in the sense of dictatorial stability, is no substitute for 
self government. Externally, the guarantee of human 
rights has never been won through international 
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treaties or agencies. Rather, such privileges are 
acquired by each nation for itself in accord with the 
demands of its own cultural environment. No sug- 
gestion is made here that the United States attempt 
to influence or guarantee the objectives of the 
Guatemalan Revolution. Guatemala is quite capable 
of formulating objectives and of carrying them to a 
successful conclusion in terms of her own needs. 

But our government must recognize the changing 
times in Guatemala, and it should understand and 
respect change in Guatemala for what it is. In- 
telligent insight, strong moral support for the consti- 
tutional government of Guatemala, assurance of our 
friendship, and immediate financial assistance would 
help Guatemala’s leaders to stabilize their internal 
affairs. The United States as a truly friendly country 
could then express its serious reservations concerning 
the movement of communism in Guatemala, and the 
red position would surely be weakened or lost. At 
present, our press is actually aiding Guatemala’s reds 
because to many Guatemalans we seem to be opposing 
the just progress of much-needed social upheaval. 
Our government has failed to adopt any positive ap 
proach to the situation on the diplomatic level, and 
it faces anew the old charge of “jungle diplomacy” 
where policy was hacked out as we went along and no 
continuity of purpose was to be found. 

Friends of Guatemala have always received as 
good as they gave, or better. It is of deep concern 
to those intimately acquainted with that country and 
with its treasures, both natural and human, that the 
United States gives so little evidence of clear think- 
ing and that we have thus far derived no working 
solution on the diplomatic level. Let our North 
American companies face their own problems with a 
reasonable amount of governmental support from 
Washington. If they must adjust their business 
operations in Guatemala, that is their problem. A 
friendly political atmosphere would enhance the pos- 
sibility that working arrangements could be gained as 
was the case in neighboring Mexico. Let our press 
look to a clear-headed governmental policy for some 
indication of how to evaluate and approach the news. 
Fortunately, in human relations friendships which 
seem at times to hang in the balance can be restored, 
or renewed, particularly when intelligence tells us 
that we may thus serve our mutual interests. Gov- 
ernments which are humanly just, socially fair, po- 
litically sovereign, and democratically free aspire to 
the same high hopes for their peoples. A moral 
consciousness applied to the challenge of the Guate- 
malan scene could well serve as an opportunity for a 
new consciousness in United States policy in a crucial 
area of the Americas. 
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The Saarland: Key to European Unity 


Figuring prominently in any Franco-German 
partnership, which at the moment is a prerequisite to 
successful European unity, is the settlement of the 
Saar issue. The Saarland, which rests like a beauty 
mark on France’s northeastern shoulder, continues 
to be the correspondent named in the breach of 
promise suit which has long raged between Germany 
and France. The 950,000 citizens of this territory, 
which is approximately three times the size of New 
York City, time and again have been moved back and 
forth like pawns across the Franco-German chess- 
board. 

The Saar had been a part of the German Empire 
from the time of German unification under Bismarck 
in 1871 until after World War I and was considered 
the third most important coal producing district in 
Germany. In 1919 the Treaty of Versailles provided 
for the political control of the Saar to be placed under 
the League of Nations and for the economic control 
to go to France, as “compensation for the destruc- 
tion of the coal mines in the north of France and as 
part payment toward the total reparations due from 
Germany for damage resulting from war..... ” The 
economic control was essential to the stability of 
France for the development of her iron and steel 
industries, because without the large coal deposits 
in the Saar there could be no profitable development 
of the iron mines of Lorraine. This provision was to 
last for fifteen years, or until January 1935. 

As promised by the Governing Commission of the 
League of Nations, on 13 January 1935 a plebiscite 
was held, the results of which indicated that 90% of 
the people voted for annexation to Germany. This 
was a clear indication of the nationalism which existed 
in the Saar, since from an economic standpoint the 
Saarlanders had fared much better under the Govern- 
ing Commission and France than had their kinsmen 
in Germany. However, once again economic and po- 
litical control reverted to Germany where it was re- 
tained until the end of World War II. 

Under the provisions of the Potsdam Conference 
the Saarland was included in the French zone of oc- 
cupation. The French worked out the current ar- 
rangements for the Saar, after being assigned ad- 
ministration of the territory, by a series of French 
decrees, a new Saar constitution and a number of 
conventions with the Saar administration. 

The political architecture designed by the French 
for the Saarland was constructed to give what the 
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French claimed to be complete autonomy. The Saar- 
landers were to be recognized as Germans, with their 
official language, newspapers, schools, and customs 
maintained in the German tradition. They were to 
elect their own government, a Landtag of fifty men 
who were to be responsible for the handling of all 
internal and domestic affairs. However, the Saar 
found itself caught in the economic and financial web 
of France. Its coal mines were to be leased to the 
French government for fifty years and its currency 
and customs duties were to be regulated by France. 
Defense and foreign relations were also entrusted to 
the French. As a means of seeing that these pro- 
visions were carried out, France assigned a representa- 
tive to the Saar, who was given extensive powers to 
issue decrees safeguarding the Saar’s economic union 
with France. 

Nevertheless, the 1947 constitution, which in- 
cluded these conditions, was overwhelmingly accepted 
by the Saarlanders. At the time it was the lesser of 
two evils, since the Germans could offer them nothing 
due to their own straitened economic conditions. As 
a consequence, in October 1947 all but five percent 
of the Saarlanders, eligible to vote, accepted the 
French proposals of political autonomy and economic 
union with France. The constitution provided for an 
assembly of 50 deputies, elected for a 6-year term, to 
execute the legislative power and to supervise the 
enactment of the laws. A parliamentary system was 
also set up as the executive branch. The cabinet was 
given the power to make appointments of judges 
and other officials. In addition, all the rights and 
privileges, as well as the obligations, of the indi- 
vidual, recognized in modern constitutions, were 
guaranteed. Only organizations and political groups 
threatening, or violating, these rights were suppressed 
and declared illegal. 

The economic engagement with France almost 
balanced France and Germany in heavy industry. An 
economic union with Germany would have left the 
French in a desperate position. With an immense 
coal bed and a steel industry which produces almost 
three million tons a year, the Saar provides approxi- 
mately 26% as much coal as France and 27% as 
much steel. 
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Frayed French nerves, jangled by the flirtatious 
attitude of the Saarlanders with the Germans, were 
somewhat eased by the 30 November 1952 elections 
in the Saar when three of the four legal political 
parties voted in favor of the pro-French alignment. 
The Communists, alone, espoused the pro-German 
cause. The ruling Christian People’s Party, under the 
leadership of Johannes Hoffman, claimed a decisive 
victory with 239,383 votes; the Social Democrats, 
141,855; the Communists, 41,346 and the Decocratic 
People’s Party, 14,744. The three pro-German po- 
litical parties branded the elections as illegal and re- 
fused to recognize any government resulting there- 
from. These parties, the Socialists, Christian Demo- 
crats and Saar German Party, instructed their fol- 
lowers either not to vote or to cast invalid ballots. 
These groups, although not recognized by the ad- 
ministration, cast a protest vote of 141,903, which 
they claimed represented that one-third of the Saar- 
landers favor unity with Germany. The proposed 
Europeanization of the Saar would have been dealt 
a death blow had the majority of voters followed the 
pro-German leaders. 

The irresistible inclination of the Saar to toy with 
the affections of the French and Germans was once 
again evident almost before the election returns were 
counted. Now the Saarlanders favor assimilation in 
neither Germany nor France. They are bidding for 
autonomy in a European Federation with Saar- 
brucken as its capital. However, Franco-German dif- 
ferences over the Saar also must be reconciled before 
a genuine rapprochement on Europeanization is pos- 
sible. This concerns not only the immediate problem 
of making the Saar a relatively independent and self- 
respecting state in a European union, it also has be- 
come a prerequisite to the signing of the European 
Defense Treaty on the part of the French. Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has on the surface shown a fair 
amount of good-will toward the Europeanization of 
the Saar, but under the surface he may feel that such 
an act would at the same time free the Saar from 
French domination. 

As things stand now the Germans fear a de- 
Germanization of the Saar under any French adminis- 
tration. The bi-lateral French-Saar discussions, which 
took place in Paris recently, have been highly 
criticized by the Germans. They feel that the Euro- 
peanization of the Saar must progress gradually 
and that eventually, with the fulfillment of Euro- 


pean unity, all European countries will have equal 
economic rights in the Saar. They also believe that 
any bi-lateral French-Saar economic agreement must 
of necessity cease to be effective as European eco- 
nomic and political unity grow stronger. 

While this vieing for the hand of the Saar continues 
with neither side willing to give in to the other suitor, 
the Saarland itself has presented its case in a six- 
point plan to settle the issue. The plan, outlined in 
a 66-page brochure in English, is designed to satisfy 
all parties concerned, but points out that although 
“Germany seeks to protect its political prestige and 
France seeks to hold on to its economic advantages, 
the Saar is most vitally involved because its own 
entire future is at stake.” 

The six points outlined are: 1) “The Saar is to be 
proclaimed the first European territory, and Saar- 
bucken is to become the seat of the institutions of the 
Schuman Plan, of the European Defense Community 
and of further federal European organizations of the 
future. 

2) “The Saar is to keep its inner autonomy with 
a freely elected Parliament. The Saar is to be 
subordinate, however, to the supreme authority of a 
European executive, which, pending the formation 
of a federal European government, would be the 
high authority of the Schuman Plan. 

3) “France would abandon its rights of sover- 
eignty in diplomatic representation and in defense 
of the Saar and would transfer them to the European 
authority just mentioned. 

4) “The post of Ambassador of France to the Saar 
to be abolished. The French representation in the 
Saar would be assured by a Consul General with 
rights identical to those of a corresponding German 
Consul General. 

5) “Pending the formation of a real European 
economic union, the existing Franco-Saar economic 
union would be maintained. However, the economic 
rights of the Saarlanders inside this union would be 
strengthened. Litigation between the Saar and France 
would be settled by a higher European court of 
justice. 

6) “The project of Saar Europeanization would 
be submitted to the Saar people in a referendum 
presided over by neutral observers.” 

No specific action has been taken on these proposals 
to date. The queen remains hemmed in between two 
knights. It is now up to the international players in 
this chess tournament to make the decisive move. 





THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations must become not only an eloquent symbol 


but an effective force. 
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Central African Federation 


A CHALLENGE TO PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


Crises in British Imperial affairs due to rising na- 
tionalism have come to be practically routine since 
the end of World War II. In Asia, and in the 
Middle East, Britain has been confronted by situa- 
tions calling for prompt and far sighted action. Now 
in her African dependencies, nationalists are raising 
problems involving the most fundamental principles 
of British imperial relations. 

Here among native peoples nationalism, emergent 
and still somewhat inchoate, calls for better standards 
of life to be attained through a greater measure of 
popular government. Among Europeans well de- 
veloped nationalism strengthens a long standing de- 
sire to free their local administrations from the con- 
trol of authorities in Great Britain—in the words of 
the extremists to throw off the “shackles” of West- 
minster. Largely for this reason the Europeans in 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia for over three years 
have been agitating for a closer union of their ter- 
ritories and Nyasaland with more local autonomy. 
Southern Rhodesia which is already self governing 
in most respects comes within the purview of Britain’s 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs. North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are both protectorates 
with the Secretary of State for the Colonies ultimate- 
ly responsible for their administration. 

More immediately, the plans for uniting these 
three dependencies arise from the new economic and 
strategic importance of Africa. This continent now 
furnishes many raw materials essential in both indus- 
trial and defense production, for example, copper, 
vegetable oils, tin, uranium, cobalt, manganese, and 
the less known columbium (used in making steel for 
airplane engine parts and rocket projectiles). 

European inhabitants of Central Africa are con- 
scious of the prosperity that has already come to their 
countries through the post-war shortage of raw ma- 
terials and anticipate further opportunities for profit 
in the rearming of the West. They therefore seek 
federation as a means of making the most of their 
advantageous situation. 

Great Britain, anxious to obtain from sterling 
rather than dollar countries the raw materials which 
she so desperately needs, likewise is in favor of 
facilitating exploitation of the natural resources of 
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this area. Moreover, dependent as she is for the 
safety of her ocean route to the East upon the 
harbours of the Union of South Africa, she welcomes 
the possibility of a counterweight to the anti-British 
influence which Afrikaners of the Union are exerting. 
Combining these three territories into a single large 
political unit might well result “in a new bastion of 
British power.” 

The Africans—who number about six million com- 
pared to about 170,000 Europeans—can attain the 
better living conditions which they desire only if 
there is such expansion of the economy as federation 
is expected to furnish. Upon maintenance of British 
power in Africa depends also the political advance 
that they are beginning to seek. Yet in so far as their 
opinion is vocal it is practically unanimous in opposi- 
tion to plans for closer union. 

Back of the opposition to federation by Africans 
and the demand for it by Europeans lie two basic 
fears. The latter, aroused by what they regard as the 
premature establishment of a preeminently African 
government in the Gold Coast, are alarmed by the 
possibility of majority rule in Central Africa. Such 
a government would, they believe, not only undo the 
accomplishments of fifty years but engulf their civili- 
zation in African barbarism. They therefore ask for 
a federation in which for the foreseeable future they 
would play the dominant role. The Africans, aware 
of their backwardness and conscious in part at least 
of the conditions which work against their progress, 
object to entering into a new political arrangement 
where they know that unaided they are incapable of 
holding their own. Until they are better off material- 
ly and have obtained some education and political 
experience, they insist that they want neither federa- 
tion nor self government but continuance of the pro- 
tection and help of Her Majesty. 

The reasonable desire of her European subjects 
for a government more efficient and more in keeping 
with their abilities and the vociferous objections of 
what may be her more alert African subjects have 
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Britain in 


placed Britain in a serious dilemma. She is, in fact, 
being asked to implement two fundamental principles 
of her colonial policy which in this case seem to 
contravene one another. One of them commits her 
to granting a large measure of self government to a 
dependency prepared to assume its responsibilities. 
According to the other principle she agrees to act as 
trustee for those peoples within the Empire who are 
not yet adjusted to modern life. 

Since 1949 the British government has been seek- 
ing to reconcile these conflicting but equally binding 
obligations toward the people of Central Africa. A 
series of conferences both in Britain and Africa, pub- 
lished reports of proposed schemes and of arguments 
supporting them, widespread discussions both in and 
outside the legislatures of all four countries, several 
visits by British ministers to Africa to become 
acquainted with as many communities and interests 
as possible—all have culminated in the formulation 
of a constitution for a new political unit, the “Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.” British ministers 
have announced their decision that this new govern- 
ment is “a sound and fair scheme which will promote 
the essential interests of all the inhabitants of the 
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Africa 
three Territories, arid that it should be carried 
through.” Consequently, since this form of govern 
ment has been accepted by a 2 to 1 majority of the 
voters in Southern Rhodesia (April 1953) and will 
be approved by the legislative councils of the two 
protectorates, the British cabinet will ask Parliament 
to pass an enabling bill to permit promulgation of the 
federal constitution. Though there may be some 
heated debate, passage of the bill seems assured. 
When this has been followed by appointment of a 
governor general, establishment of public services, 
election of the federal assembly, formation of a 
cabinet, the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa 
land will have come into existence. 

The constitution gives to the associated territories 
a limited kind of responsible government but one 
which will enable the Federation “to go forward 
with confidence towards the attainment of full mem 
bership in the Commonwealth.” There is to be an 
executive headed by a governor general appointed 
by Her Majesty, who except in certain specified cases 
will act only on the advice of the ministry; a federal 
assembly; and a federal supreme court. The federal] 
assembly will consist of a speaker and 35 members, 
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33 elected (17 from Southern Rhodesia, 10 from 
Northern Rhodesia, 6 from Nyasaland—with 2 
Africans included in each) and 2 appointed European 
members charged, as is one of the elected members 
from Southern Rhodesia, with special responsibilities 
for African interests. In the division of powers care 
is taken to give the territorial governments control of 
those matters most closely concerned with the daily 
life of the Africans. 

Because the scheme as a whole is primarily de- 
signed to assure partnership between Africans and 
Europeans, the most important provisions have to 
do with allaying their respective fears. The Euro- 
peans are assured dominance for some time to come 
through their preponderance in the central legis- 
lature, the representation of Africans being put at a 
smaller number believed to be commensurate with 
their present backwardness, a number not to be in- 
creased except by the wishes and upon the initiative 
of the European members. Moreover, Southern 
Rhodesia, the strongest member, is to continue to 
enjoy self government. 

African interests are safeguarded by the enshrine- 
ment of certain rights in the constitution; the pro- 
tectorate status of the two northern territories is 
specifically preserved, land and land settlement ques- 
tions and political advancement of Africans remain 
the responsibility of the legislature of the pro- 
tectorates, and land rights continue as already laid 
down by Order in Council. To make sure that there 
is no interference with these various rights by the 
central government, there is to be no change in the 
division of powers between central and territorial 
governments for ten years. A further protection is 
provided by the method of amending the constitution. 
This requires a two thirds majority of the total mem- 
bership of the federal legislature, thus precluding 
Southern Rhodesians, whom the Africans fear most, 
from bringing about any change infringing existing 
native rights. An amendment must also receive the 
assent of Her Majesty, and rather complicated means 
are provided for giving all territorial legislatures and 
the British parliament opportunity to express opinion 
before this assent is given. 


The most important of all safeguards is the Afri- 
can Affairs Board, a standing committee of the Federal 
Assembly, made up of 3 Europeans and 3 African 
members of that body. It may request that any 
legislation which it believes differentiates between 
Europeans and Africans to the disadvantage of the 
latter be referred to the government of Great 
Britain. (The governor general may at his discretion 
overrule the Board). On its own initiative it can call 
to the attention of the federal government any action 
it considers desirable in the interest of Africans and at 
the request of any territorial government may give 
assistance in affairs affecting them. 

None of these safeguards has lessened the opposi- 
tion of African leaders, the validity of whose claim to 
speak for the mass of their people it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to assess. Nevertheless British au- 
thorities are going ahead with federation. It can be 
argued that they are fulfilling the obligations of 
trusteeship by providing a form of government which 
can increase the wealth of the community and thereby 
make possible the social and political advancement 
which Africans seek. 

Since the fears of the Africans spring from the 
spirit in which they think the constitution will be ad- 
ministered, the only way to eliminate these fears is by 
demonstrating that under the new government 
Africans will be made partners with the Europeans 
in building the community. The establishment of this 
new government, then, is an act of faith—faith in 
the integrity and good will of 170,000 Europeans. 
In 1949 Britain risked much by having faith in the 
Africans of the Gold Coast—and in the words of a 
writer in The Times went out to meet them “be- 
yond the political safety zone.” In 1953 she prepares 
to do the same in respect to the Europeans in Central 
Africa. Upon them rests most of the responsibility 
for building a multi-racial state which will help 
Britain strengthen the bonds of the multi-racial Com- 
monwealth. In turn, the continued growth of such a 
Commonwealth, including as it does millions of non- 
whites, can help to dissipate the distrust and suspicion 
of the West which Communists hope to exploit to 
their own advantage. 





We see the United Nations as a living thing and we will work 
and pray for its full growth and development. We want it to 
become a world society of nations living under law—not merely 
law backed by force but law backed by justice. 
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Anglo-Japanese Relations Since 


The Peace ‘Treaty 


The San Francisco Peace Treaty came into force 
between Britain and Japan on April 28, 1952, and 
restored the full and equal diplomatic relations which 
had been interrupted by nearly four years of war and 
over six years of Allied military occupation of Japan. 

Of the Allied nations which signed the San Fran- 
cisco treaty, Britain was the first to ratify it, and this 
was the more significant as an indication of her good- 
will towards the new Japan because the United 
Kingdom Government had had considerable mis- 
givings about the wisdom of a peace treaty which 
placed no restrictions for the future either on Japan’s 
armed strength or on her industrial productive 
capacity. 

The memories of the intense Japanese trade 
competition of former days, of the expansionist policy 
of the ’thirties, and of the avalanche of armed power 
which descended on Singapore, Rangoon and Aus- 
tralian New Guinea at the end of 1941, were still 
too fresh to allow of an easy conversion to the idea 
that Japan should be set free from all legal restraint 
so soon after the overwhelming victory of the Allies 
in the Pacific war. But careful attention was given to 
the case in favor of a generous peace treaty and in the 
end it prevailed. 

Experience of the failure to enforce the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, the new 
situation created by the advance of Communism in 
Asia, the evidence of a new spirit in Japan itself and 
the warnings of General MacArthur that the occupa- 
tion regime must not be unduly prolonged if a 
genuine reconciliation with Japan were to be achieved 
—all these considerations impelled Britain to join 
with the United States in negotiating with Japan a 
treaty which would restore her sovereignty, bring the 
occupation to an end, and allow a resumption of 
normal diplomatic relations between Japan and other 
countries. 

This was done without waiting any longer for the 
concurrence of the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic, whose intractable objections on 
grounds of procedure only too clearly reflected an 
underlying determination not to accept any treaty 
which provided Japan with means of defense against 
invasion or infiltration from the mainland of Asia. 

The question of the defense of Japan has indeed 
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BY G. F. HUDSON 
On the staff of the “Economist,” London 


become a crucial problem since the breakdown of 
inter-Allied unity after the end of the Pacific War, 
and still more since the Communist victory in China 
and aggression in Korea. At the time of the Potsdam 
conference, when it was agreed to disarm Japan com- 
pletely under the terms of the surrender, United 
Kingdom and United States statesmen were think- 
ing only of preventing a resurgence of Japanese 
militarism, and not at all of protecting Japan against 
conquest by their war-time partners Russia and China. 
But post-war developments soon revealed the risk 
that, if the United States occupation forces were to 
be withdrawn as a result of a peace treaty while Japan 
remained totally disarmed, a power vacuum would 
be created inviting Communist seizure in one form or 
another. Communist policy, therefore, was to ob- 
struct any peace treaty which provided either for a 
rearmament of Japan or for any continued stationing 
of United States troops in the country in the post- 
treaty period. 


Right Of Self-Defense 


In contrast to this, it became an Anglo-American 
purpose to see that Japan was not left defenseless. 
The peace treaty finally signed at San Francisco, but 
without participation of the Communist states, 
recognizes Japan’s right of self-defense, while bind- 
ing her to support of collective action taken by the 
United Nations. Japan has now raised a small mili- 
tary force known as the National Safety Corps and 
has formed the nucleus of a coast-defense navy; so 
far there is no air force, but pilots are being trained. 

Pending the restoration of Japan’s capacity for na- 
tional self-defense, garrisons of United States troops 
are to remain in Japan under the terms of a security 
pact concluded with the United States as a supple- 
ment to the peace treaty. Not only the Communists, 
but also the Socialists opposed the ratification of the 
Security Pact, and the continued presence of United 
States forces in Japan has given scope for an in- 
tensive Communist propaganda campaign appealing 
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to Japanese nationalist sentiment. This propaganda 
has had considerable influence and has contributed to 
the instability of Japanese internal politics; the 
Security Pact has nevertheless been in operation now 
for a year without any serious incident and there is 
no doubt that a majority of Japanese accept it as an 
essential measure of national defense in a period of 
world tension. 

Britain is not involved in the Security Pact and 
has no direct interest comparable to that of the United 
States in the regional security of the northern Pacific, 
but indirectly is well satisfied with a United States- 
Japanese agreement which has filled a power vacuum 
of great potential danger. In Britain’s own relations 
with Japan the emphasis is on economics rather than 
strategy. There cannot but be some alarm in Britain, 
and particularly in the areas of textile manufacture, 
at the re-emergence of such a formidable commercial 


Leaders for Peace 1n the 


NuMBER ELEVEN 


ANSON GREENE PHELPS 


“Have just joined a Peace Society in this city for 
the purpose, as I would humbly hope, of enabling me 
and encouraging my brothers to live more devoted 
to the peaceable kingdom of our Lord Jesus. May it 
grow and increase until the earth shall be filled with 
knowledge of the Lord.” 

These words were written in the diary of Anson 
Greene Phelps in New York City in October, 1815. 
They doubtless referred to the New York Peace So- 
ciety which was organized by William Low Dodge 
in that city in August of that year. 

Anson Greene Phelps, youngest son of Theodore 
and Dorothy W. Phelps, was born in Simsbury, Conn. 
March 24, 1781. His father had served in the Revo- 
lutionary War under General Greene, in whose honor 
the boy was given his middle name. Theodore Phelps 
died when Anson was a very small boy, leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances. Under the sole 
care of his mother until he reached his teens, the lad 
received a deep and lasting impression from her 
teaching and by her personality. 

After her death he spent the next few years in 
the home of a local minister, and his elder brother, 
who was his guardian, taught him the trade of 
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competitor as Japan used to be two decades ago. 
But Britain’s economic interests are not only com- 
petitive with those of Japan; there is also an extensive 
trade between Japan and the countries of the sterling 
area, which Britain would like to expand in propor- 
tion to Japan’s willingness to buy as well as sell in 
those countries. 

Apart from this, the very dependence on export 
trade which makes Britain and Japan such keen rivals 
for markets gives them a common outlook on world 
economics; neither nation can hope to live by an 
enclosed self-sufficient economy, and both have the 
strongest interest in promoting the maximum freedom 
of world trade and the continuous expansion of mar- 
kets by increasing the productivity of under-de- 
veloped areas. There is here a wide field for a fruit- 
ful cooperation between Britain and Japan within a 
framework of international economic effort. 


American Peace Society 


saddlery. He pursued this trade later in Hartford. 
In 1806 he married Olivia Eggleston. 

As he prospered in his business he began the 
process of branching out. For a time he carried a line 
of merchandise in Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1812 he moved to New York City, creating the firm 
of Phelps, Peck and Co. In 1832 he took into 
partnership his son-in-law, William Earl Dodge, son 
of David Low Dodge, and Daniel James. Their 
interests rapidly expanded to manufacturing, mining 
and railroading. 

In the mid-1830’s Mr. Phelps became especially 
interested in copper and he began to buy land in order 
to establish a copper mill on the Naugatuck River, 
Connecticut. His mill there, begun in 1845, proved 
to be the nucleus of a thriving town, which, because 
of his far-sighted plans for the community, was 
named Ansonia in his honor. Mr. Phelps, however 
felt that the best way to aid a community was to pro- 
mote spiritual and mental interests and to induce the 
people to take much responsibility themselves. 
Therefore, while he donated liberally to build 
churches, schools and libraries, and also pledged an- 
nual donations for a term of years, he left the later 
support to the residents themselves. 

His firm developed Lake Superior copper mines, 
Pennsylvania iron and helped build Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Mr. Phelps was a deeply and quietly religious 
man, as was shown in his diary. He was accustomed 
to spend at least an hour every morning in prayer 
and meditation. He became earnestly interested in 
the American Bible Society and Foreign and Home 
Missions Societies. He belonged to the New York 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, which he 
often visited and where he was always affectionately 
greeted by the children. 

It is told of him that when he was a young man he 
once donated his entire savings,—$25.00—to aid in 
the education of another young man for the ministry. 

Anson G. Phelps joined the American Peace So- 
ciety as soon as it was organized, in May, 1828. In- 
deed his diary carries this entry, dated February, 
1828, “Mr. William Ladd is now in our family and 
has been delivering a course of lectures on the subject 











WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


of Peace, which I hope will be the means of estab 
lishing a National Society.” 

In May, on the organization of the American Peace 
Society Mr. Phelps was made a Director, an office 
which he held until he was elected a Vice President 
in 1839, President in 1847, and again Vice President 
in 1848, which office he held until his death in 1853. 

Anson Phelps’ friends credited him with self-re 
liance, an iron will, judgment, sagacious powers of 
forecast, perseverance and “good common sense.” 

To a noteworthy list of clergymen, educators, 
lawyers and statesmen working in the Peace Society 
Mr. Phelps added a spirit no less devoted and also 
the fresh touch and executive ability of a successful 
business man. His influence was steady and strong 
in his generation. 

Mase Soure Car 


























THE Lonc Saint Augustine in his Confessions wrestled with 


View the eternal problem of the meaning of time. He 
realized that there is no definite past, present, or 
future. In noting the immediate present he was made aware 


that it became imperceptibly both past and present. 

The constant objective of World Horizons during the past 
eight years has been to think in terms of trends and not of 
isolated events, to endeavor to relate the past to the future, to take 
the long view of history. 

It is a fallacy to speak in terms of generations because of the 
impossibility of marking where one ends and another begins. 
They are inextricably intermingled. The endless procession of 
the human race since Adam and Eve might properly be linked to 
an indestructible cable of many strands that differ in texture, 
strength, and colors. One generation merges its strands into 
another. It profits by the experiences of those who precede. It 
shares their joys, sorrows, visions, and responsibilities. 

The taunt of being “old fashioned,” so thoughtlessly charged 
by younger people, is illogical and confusing. It may imply that 
one is unreasonably conservative. It may mean that one is loyal 
to established truth and the faithful guardian of precious tradi- 
tions. As used often by liberals and radicals, notably by Commu- 
nists, it may connote the iconoclastic desire to break with the 
past and establish a new order of civilization. But it also may im- 
ply that one has gained from experience an expert, long view of 
events and trends which is available to those who follow after. 
The criteria by which the long view is gained may not always be 
apparent though entitled to respectful consideration. 

As one who has endeavored conscientiously to observe national 
and international events and trends over considerably more than 
half a century I venture to summarize in cursory form the fol- 
lowing major impressions and convictions which may serve to 
explain the intellectual and the moral climate in which we now 
seem to be existing. 
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The period of the eighteen-cighties and nineties, following 


close after the Civil War, was one of prosperity, conservatism, 
Emphasis was 


and complacency. dominant. 
" 


centered on the promotion and protection of big business. Property 


Industrialism was 


rights had precedence over the rights and interests of individuals. 
There was a callous indifference to the welfare of labor. Human 
beings in great want were imported from Europe like cattle and 
distributed by mercenary “patrons” to mills, mines, railroads, 
and other industrial enterprises. Labor was miserably cheap. The 
cynical purpose of many employers was to get the most work for 
the least compensation. The evolution of labor 
unions, mainly under the conservative and statesmanlike leader- 


c reatic mn and 


ship of Samuel Gompers, was inevitable and portentous. 

The political climate of this period was narrowly conservative 
and inimical to progressive ideas and experiments, as advocated 
notably by such public-spirited visionaries as William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The dawn of the twentieth century was dramatically ushered 
in by startling The Spanish-American War 
awakened the American people from their preoccupation with na- 
tional affairs and selfish isolationism. It revealed that the United 
States had become a World Power. It 
movement for the abolition of war. Under the initiative of the 
Czar of Russia and with the ardent support of the United States 
two impressive Peace Conferences were held at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907. 

The First World War greatly stimulated the interest of Ameri- 
It enlarged their international horizon. 


developments. 


evoked an enthusiastic 


cans in world affairs. 
President Wilson eloquently stirred their latent idealism by his 
advocacy of the League of Nations. The visions of world peace 
he evoked inevitably resulted in bewildered disillusionment. At 
the same time, he opened a Pandora’s box of confusion and 
complicated disorders throughout the world by his declaration of 
the “Right of Self-determination.” This stimulus to nationalism 
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and revolutionary unrest eventually served the diabolical policy 
of Communists to sow discontent and destroy the existing order 
of society. 

During this period the American way of life became revolu- 
tionized and radically denatured by the advent of the auto- 
mobile. The inebriating freedom it fostered gradually developed 
into an uncontrollable license of conduct that seriously disrupted 
the privacy and even tenor of family life. The whole tempo of 
life was altered drastically. There gradually ensued an insidious 
break with solid American traditions typified by the introduction 
of the “European Sabbath.” The coming of the movies, which 
were welcomed for their educative value soon became an alarming 
portent of what in recent times has been known as the demoraliz- 
ing influence of Hollywood. 

This disintegration of home life and revered traditions, this 
profoundly altered social climate, was not favorable to con- 
ciliatory. relations between industry and labor. They rapidly be- 
came less conciliatory and considerate. Labor strikes marked by 
hatred and violence became alarmingly frequent. Every strike 
brought in its wake ugly distrust and hatred that profoundly dis- 
turbed the national temper of mind. 

Political unrest, under the influence largely of such outstanding 
leaders as Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
later, Franklin Roosevelt, was greatly accelerated. The con- 
servatives in both major political parties failed to realize the 
necessity for an accomodation with the liberals concerning pro- 
gressive reforms in politics, business, finance, social welfare, and 
other areas of American life. 

Popular education was greatly stimulated through the press, 
magazines, freedom of literature, the movies, radio, and latterly, 
through television. Colleges and schools, under the influence of 
the spirit of change and of new types of teachers who were 
disciples of John Dewey, and doctors of philosophy, became 
places for experimentation and research rather than for instruc- 
tion in basic knowledge and the training of character. 

The social conscience of the nation was gradually awakened to 
existing evils and injustices by the strident, immoderate preach- 
ing of the “social gospel” in the churches and by the agitation 
of earnest liberals, Jabor leaders, and revolutionary radicals. Dis- 
content and unrest was fomented throughout the nation and the 
whole world, in backward nations ill suited for self-government 
as well as in more advanced nations. 

Mussolini and Hitler exerted a nefarious and demoral'zing 
influence on the masses in their respective countries. Hitler re- 
verted to primitive political and social mores. He repudiated the 
ameliorating influence of Christian traditions and fanned the 
flames of Icthal racial hatreds. 

The Second World War wrought chaos everywhere and under- 
mined the very foundations of international intercourse. It was 
a catastrophe for victors and vanquished alike. It paralyzed hope 
and the will for material and moral reconstruction. It did not 
afford a sound foundation for the United Nations organization, 
which replaced the discredited League of Nations. 

The “Cold War” devised by the Communists to destroy exist- 
ing “capitalistic” institutions, by its attacks on the economic, 
social, and political institutions of the democratic nations, and by 
its organized hostility to all religion, has proved to be the most 
sinister phenomenon in history. 

The fear of atomic warfare has paralyzed the will to resist 
aggression and engendered a craven desire for compromise and 
peace at any price, even at the expense of basic moral principles. 

The free nations have resorted in their desperation to in- 
adequate and futile military measures of defence, to flimsy 
alliances and improvised organizations such as the United Na- 
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tions, the Council of Europe, Benelux, the Schuman Plan, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Visionaries possessing 
slight knowledge of the awesome realities of a world in revolution 
have advocated supranational institutions to maintain peace among 
peoples who lack a common basis of agreement concerning de- 
mocracy, freedom, justice, and social relations. 


The tranquility of a well-ordered society, 
which Saint Augustine rightly held to be 
the sound basis for peace, is not to be dis- 
cerned in the light of the record of human developments dur- 
ing the past hundred years. Those who with incredible ignorance 
and blind faith naively hold that “somehow good will be the 
final goal of ill” are asked to face ugly realities with commonsense 
and with the grim determination to devise the most effective 
measures of offense as well as defence, if they intend to save 
civilization and create a well-ordered society throughout the 
world. 

The stark realities that now confront us may be summed up 
briefly as hopeless confusion of ideas, enervating fears, the deg- 
radation of moral character, and poisonous hatreds. The Com- 
munists with subtle skills have demonstrated that words can be 
given fantastic “Aesopian” meanings to serve diabolical ends. 
Teachers, preachers, journalists, novelists, moving picture pro- 
ducers, and politicians, actuated by expediency rather than by 
principles, have become easy marks for a propaganda that aims 
to confuse public opinion and destroy all sense of moral values. 
The air is literally infested with narcotic words that carry fatal 
infections. We are confused and bemused by abstract terms, such 
as democracy, freedom, justice, peace, rights, morality, nation- 
alism, colonialism, capitalism, socialism, McCarthyism, witch hunt- 
ing, and the like. The ‘“‘abstractionists” in the arts have their 
anarchistic counterparts in the political, social, economic, and 
religious fields of thought. The foundations of character in 
adults and children are being subjected to insidious attacks by 
intellectual termites and diseased moral maggots. 


TRANQUILITAS 
Orb INIs 


There is little evidence in any of the free 
democracies of a concerted, intelligent and in- 
spiring counter-offensive to the Cold War. 
While statesmen are desperately and heroically improvising 
measures to defend the independence and freedom of nations 
which have been dangerously weakened economically and morally, 
religious leaders in general reveal an alarming lack of understand- 
ing of the situation and of the militant faith needed for the de- 
fence of their frightened and bewildered flocks against the attacks 
of the atheistic communist beasts. Their lame reliance on social 
reforms and generous sentimental deeds of philanthropy and 
mercy is woefully insufficient. 

If the facts of the moral climate of the world are honestly and 
courageously acknowledged there seems to be but one inescapable 
conclusion, namely, that materialistic, mechanistic, and humanistic 
remedies are inadequate. They actually have a reverse effect 
of accentuating the sodden state of confused thinking that now 
characterizes public opinion. Human measures of resistance or 
of effective action have failed tragically. What is the right 
answer? 

Judge Medina, in the harrowing ordeal of the trial of the 
communistic leaders charged with seeking to overthrow by 
violence the Government of the United States, discovered the 
basic answer. He has stated his profound convictions with 


A New 
REFORMATION 
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ccurageous candor in a remarkable address on the subject of the 
judicial function. 

“As I passed upon the credibility of witnesses and as I 
wrote my opinions and formulated my judgments, | gradually 
came to realize that 1 was weaving my small part in this huge 
fabric; and that I knew that I would not perform my task 
aright unless I was constantly mindful of the fact that all these 
matters, large and small, would be mere futility unless I tried 
to make each one fit into its proper place in the moral law 
which governed all.......... There was some subtle force, 
the impact of which was new to me, which was spiritual in 
quality. It was as though Some-one were always watching me 
and telling me to make very sure that my rulings and decisions 
were fundamentally right and just.......... 

“I saw in a new light the difficulties which beset one in 
the search for truth and justice. This was particularly true 
when | found myself in the vortex of the Communists in the 
midst of the play of great forces upon which, for all I know, 
the destiny of the human race may hang: Later it suddenly 
dawned on me that some queer turn of the wheel of fate had 
singled me out, for the moment, to feel the impact of America’s 
love of justice. It took me a long time to 
realize what they (the Communists) were trying to do to me. 
But as I got weaker and weaker, and found the burden dif- 


ficult to bear, I sought strength that never fails. ......... 
In all that excitement, I felt just as calm as 1 do now when | 
speak to you... ....i And I tell you, as I stand here that my 


unguided will alone and such self-control as I possess, were un- 
equal to the test. If ever a man felt the presence of Some-one 
beside him, strengthening his will and giving him aid and 
comfort, st was 1 on that day. ...-.<5624 After all is said 
and done, it is not we who pull the strings; we are not the 
masters, but servants of our Master’s will; and it is well that 
we should know it to be so.” 


What Judge Medina discovered Eisenhower also expressed 
with great simplicity and honest conviction in his inaugural 
address when he assumed the solemn responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency at this tragic time of world crisis. 

“At such a time in history, we who are free must proclaim 
anew our faith. 

“This faith is the abiding creed of our fathers. It is our 
faith in the deathless dignity of many, governed by eternal 
moral and natural laws. 

“This faith defines our full view of life. 

“It establishes beyond debate, those gifts of the Creator that 
are man’s inalienable rights and make all men equal in his 
sight.” 

When Eisenhower accepted his nomination he announced that 
he was dedicating himself to a crusade. This crusade in reality 
is a call to the people of the United States for enlistment in a 
New Reformation. We are summoned to acknowledge our mis- 
doings in a spirit of humble contrition. We are asked to dedicate 
ourselves, each and all, to the building up of a new America, 
a new order of international society. 

Eisenhower saw that confusion of thought is more moral than 
mental: that right thinking depends on right principles: that 
right principles spring from dynamic religious faith: that faith 
creates confidence, fearlessness and love of one’s neighbor. He 
saw that peace among nations depends not on force or man-made 
institutions but that it begins with the individual. 

The faith that President Eisenhower and Judge Medina seek 
to apply to all human relationships is the only sound basis for a 
regenerated America and a well-ordered international society. 
This is the only sound answer to the Cold War. This is the 
rational objective of all who seek peace in their own hearts and in 
the hearts of all men. 


IN MEMORIAM 
DR. LEO PASVOLSKY 


The American Peace Society has lost one of the most eminent 
and highly valued members of its Board of Directors in the 
untimely death, May 5, of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky. Dr. Pasvolsky, 
who organized the International Studies Group of the Brookings 
Institution, was directing an extensive study of the origins and 
history of the United Nations. He himself had played a vital 
and creative role in the formulation of the Charter at San 
Francisco, where he served as Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee. He had also directed the special studies and planning 
which led to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944, which 
laid the basis for the UN, and in 1945 he presided over the 
first session of the Preparatory Commission of the UN in London, 
bringing to life the blueprint framed at San Francisco. 

Dr. Pasvolsky had packed into his 59 years a long and dis- 
tinguished career as author, economist, journalist, and Govern- 
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ment official. He had attended most of the international peace 
parleys and economic conferences since 1919. In 1922 he joined 
the research staff of the Brookings Institution, to which he re- 
turned in 1946 after 12 years of important Government services 
in the Departments of Commerce and State. 

The editors of Wortp Arrairs take particular pride in the 
fact that he served as Associate Editor of the Advocate of Peace 
from 1922 until after the format of the magazine was changed in 
1932, when his increased responsibilities made it impossible for 
him to continue. His excellent article on The Veto Problem in 
our special United Nations Issue, Fall 1952, has brought many 
favorable comments and an unusually heavy demand for reprints. 
His interest and wise counsel will be gravely missed by the Society 
and its Board of Editors. 

Heven Dwicur Rew, Chairman 
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MouAMMED ALI 

Succeeding Nazimuddin as Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mo- 
hammed Ali has the full confidence of the country behind him. 
In 1946 he had given up his title Nawob and has since been 
giving up his vast properties. When Pakistan became a nation 
six years ago he went into diplomacy and thus was removed from 
the political intrigues of Karachi. Mohammed Ali, only forty- 
four, began his political career in 1943 as Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister of East Bengal. In 1946 he became 
Bengal’s Finance Minister and a year later acting Prime Minister. 
From 1947 to 1949 he took part in the formation of the Pakistani 
State and was the Pakistani Ambassador to Burma. He then be- 
came the High Commissioner of Pakistan in Canada and in 
January, 1952 Ambassador to the United States. At the time 
of the government crisis in April 1953, Mohammed Ali happened 
to be in Karachi to discuss arrangements for sending American 
grain to relieve the famine in the Punjab. He was thus in a 
fortuitous position to become Prime Minister. Mohammed Ali 
said that Pakistan will act as the interpreter for the East to the 
Western World and of the Western World to the Fast. 


Dac HAMMARSKJOELD 

By a recent vote in the Security Council of 10-0, Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld was elected Secretary General of the United Nations 
to succeed Trygve Lie. Ratification by the General Assembls 
will be but a formality. One of Sweden’s top financial experts 
and best administrators, Hammarskjoeld was a Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Stockholm. In 1935 he was Secre- 
tary of the Bank of Sweden and for the next decade was Secre- 
tary General of the Department of Finance. After World War 
II he entered the diplomatic service as a specialist in internaticnal 
finance for the Swedish Foreign Office. In 1949 he was As- 
sistant Foreign Minister and in 1951 Deputy Foreign Minister. 
He has been chiefly interested in international economics. Ham- 
marskjoeld attended the organizational meeting of the Marshall 
Plan in 1947 and has been the Chief Swedish delegate to the 
O. E. E. C. In 1948-49 he was the vice-Chairman of the 
O. E. E. C., and in the Fall of 1952 led the Swedish delegation 


at the United Nations General Assembly meeting. 


ANTONIN ZAPOTOCKY 

The successor of Klement Gottwald as President of 
Czechoslovakia, Zapotocky is a veteran Communist and trade 
union leader. Before World War I he was secretary of the 
socialist political and trade union organizations in the mining 
town of Kladno. During World War I he was imprisoned for 
political activities, but after the war continued as secretary of 
the Social Democratic opposition in Kladno. He was imprisoned 
in 1920 for two years for leading a general strike of miners. 
Then in 1923 Zapotocky was the co-founder and General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party in Czechoslovakia. He took 
over the leadership of the Communist trade unions in 1929. 

With the advent of the Nazis in Czechoslovakia he was arrested 
by the Gestapo and spent six years in a concentration camp. 
With Czech liberation he became Chairman of the Central 
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Council of Trade Unions and a Communist deputy in the 
Constituent National Assembly. In 1946 he was deputy Premier 
and from June 1948 he was Premier of Red Czechoslovakia. 
There was little doubt that Zapotocky would succeed to the 


Presidency. 


Cuarves E. BoHLen 


Recently confirmed by the American Congress as Ambassador 
to Moscow to succeed George Kennan, “Chip” Bohlen has been 
in the foreign service for twenty-five years. Like Kennan, 
he is an expert on Russia. After graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege he became Vice Consul in Prague in 1929 for two years. 
After a term in Paris he became Vice Consul and third Secretary 
in Moscow. He returned in 1936 for a year’s service in Wash- 
ington and then was back again in Moscow as Second Secretary 
and later Consul. With the coming of the war he was sent to 
Tokyo. From 1942 to 1944 he was First Secretary in Moscow 
and acted as interpreter at the Moscow and Teheran Conferences. 
Bohlen then returned to Washington as Chief of the Mission 
of Eastern European Affairs and as a principal advisor at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. In 1945 he attended conferences 
in the Crimea, at San Francisco, in Berlin and the Foreign 
Ministers’ conferences in London and Moscow. In 1946-47 as 
special assistant to the Secretary of State he took part in the 
Foreign Ministers’ conferences in Paris, Moscow, and London. 
Since June 1949 he had been Minister in Paris. 


LAVRENTY BERIA 

In the recent past there have been many indications that the 
Chief of the Soviet Secret Police, Lavrenty Beria, has been 
weaning political power from Malenkov’s hands. Like Stalin, 
Beria is an inscrutable Georgian. He joined the Communist 
Party in Baku in 1917 and took part in the Revolution. He in- 
creased his own power in the next decade as the Head of Public 
Security in the Caucasus, so that by 1931 he was General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party in Georgia, then of the Party’s 
Transcaucasian Regional Committee. In 1938 Stalin made him 
Commisar of Internal Affairs and Public Security and in 1941 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. During the war he 
was a member of the Supreme Council of the Politburo, and 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. In the Fall 
of 1951 Beria for some reason fell into Stalin’s disfavor. Stalin 
forced him to purge his own proteges in Georgia for “grave 
economic crimes” and “bourgeois nationalism.” Then with 
Stalin’s death, Beria proceeded to a second purge of the men 
Stalin had promoted in Georgia. Beria’s friends were restored, 
and Beria was acclaimed the “outstanding leader of the Com- 
munist Party” by the Supreme Soviet of Georgia. It may now 
be a question of whether Malenkov’s control of the Party ma- 
chinery is stronger and more important than Beria’s contro! of 
the secret police. 


Ramon Macsaysay 


Perhaps the most popular national figure in the Philippines 
today is Ramon Magsaysay who recently broke with his party and 
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President Quirino, his political mentor, to announce his candidacy 
as a nacionalista for the Presidency in the forthcoming Fall elec- 
tions. Only forty-six, Magsaysay attended the University of the 
Philippines, studying liberal arts, engineering, and commerce. 
After Pearl Harbor he joined the American Army and when 
Bataan fell in 1942 he organized a guerilla force in West Luzon 
against the Japanese occupation. In 1945 when the Philippines 
were liberated, the U. S. Army appointed him military governor 
of Zambales. He was elected to the House of Representatives 
from Zambales in April 1946. Since 1950 Magsaysay has been 
Secretary of National Defense. He quickly reformed the De- 
partment of Defense, suppressing the atmosphere of politics in 











WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


the Department and rejuvenating the army. In 1951 he took 
the constabulary into the army. His main achievement while 
Secretary of Defense has been to eradicate the menace of the 
Huks, who controlled many regions of the Philippines. This he 
did by force, persuasion, bribes. The Huks were given farms and 
medical treatment. But he did not hesitate to use the army 
against them. One of the chief reasons why the general elections 
of November 1951 were described as fair and impartial was 
that Magsaysay used the Army at the polls to stop the terroriza- 
tion of the voting populace by the Huks. It now remains to be 
seen whether Magsaysay’s popular following will cross political 
lines to elect him the next Philippino President. 





























New U.N. Stamp For REFUGEE AID 


In April the United Nations issued its first commemorative 
stamp of 1953, in 3-cent and 5-cent denominations, printed in 
maroon and steel blue, respectively. They remind the world that 
Refugees still constitute a world problem. 


PowERFUL GAvEL GIVEN To First CoMMITTEE 


A symbolic gavel has been given the UN First Committee by 
Thor Thors, of Iceland. Carved from Icelandic birch by a 
native sculptor, the gavel shows four giants trying together to 
lift one burden. They represent, says Mr. Thors, “the South, 
the North, the West and the East trying to hold up the ideal of 
justice and truth.” 


More EpucaTionat ExcHANGES AVAILABLE 


Study Abroad, Vol. V, 1952-1953, reports 43,000 scholarships 
and educational exchanges available in the world. Among coun- 
tries listing such awards for the first time are Cambodia, Laos, 
Viet Nam, Japan, Jordan and Puerto Rico. 


AMERICAN Do.iars SPENT ABROAD 


Travelling Americans left the record sum of $1 billion in the 
hands of foreigners in 1952, according to an estimate of travel 
experts. Canada benefitted most, then Europe, Mexico and 
Central America. 


AMERICAN Bar AssociATION CELEBRATES 

The American Bar Association, which this year celebrates its 
75th anniversary, is planning a National Law Center in Chicago 
as the new headquarters. The sum of $1,750,000 is allocated to 
the center. The organization’s first gavel it is said, cost only 17 
cents. 


Puerto Rico Has New Srarus 


On March 23 Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. Representative 


to the UN, transmitted to the Secretary-General the new constitu- 
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tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which came into 
force July 25, 1952. The U. S. will no longer transmit informa- 
tion on Puerto Rico to the UN as it had done under Article 73 


(FE) of the Charter. 
Universiry oF Puertro Rico ANNIVERSARY 


On March 12, the University of Puerto Rico celebrated its 
half-century mark. Presidents of two of the oldest colleges in 
the U.S., Columbia and Harvard, were awarded honorary de- 
grees during the ceremonies. 


ANCIENT Inca Roap Tracep 


An old road, which ran, before the Spanish conquest, for 
2,500 miles along the coast from Ecuador to Chile, has been 
traced by an expedition of the American Geographic Society. 
They think that this road may predate the roads built by Julius 
Ceasar over the Alps in 57 A.D 


FAO on THE AMAZON ForEsTs 


Recommendation by a team of forestry experts to the Brazilian 


Government point out methods by which the Amazon forests, 
bh 


now of “staggering proportions,” can be handled to produce 


lumber and market it to advantage. 
New Maps For CANaDA 


Working in each Province and Territory up to and within the 
Arctic Circle about 175 parties will be sent out this year by the 
Canadian Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys to map and 
chart Canada. It is believed that many minerals, including coal, 
will be discovered. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR CoLLEGE WorKSHOPS 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews will award 
$35,000 in scholarships to aid several] summer programs of col- 
leges which try to build better understanding among religious 


and racial groups. The colleges selected in the East are 








Rutgers, N. Y. State at Buffalo, Queens Collega@y Vassar, Catholic 
University of America and the University of Maine. 


YouTHFUL RULERS 


Among the young monarchs lately taking office there are, be- 
sides King Baudouin of Belgium and Queen Elizabeth I! of 
England, King Faisal I] of Iraq and King Hussein I of Jordan, 
The two latter are cousins, both 18 years of age. 


Point Four 1n Ecypr 


The Egyptian and American Governments have established an 
Egyptian-American Rural Improvement Service. Major emphasis 
will be the reclamation of waste land and resettlement of land- 
less farmers especially in the Nile delta and Fayoum province south 


of Cairo. 
PREPARATIONS FOR Locust ATTACKS 


Nine agreements providing for mutual aid between the FAO 
and the countries concerned to check the expected onslaught of 
desert locusts have been signed. The most dangerous concentra- 
tions are in Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia and Iran. But the locusts 
will probabiy fan out to the rim of the Mediterranean, say the 
experts. Control measures are prepared to meet the plague which 
moves with the climate. 


Point-4 Nor New In [RAN 


Work such as that now called Pount-four has been done by 
American medical missionaries and teachers in Iran ever since 
1834 says the Iranian educator Ami Birjandi. The American 
College in Tehran, now Alborz College, was founded in 1872 
and has played an important part in developing modern native 


leadership. 
CoNFERENCE ON IsLAMIC CiviLizATION 


Princeton University, September 8-17, and the Library of 
Congress, September 17-19 will sponsor conferences on 
Islamic Civilization and Culture this fall. Thirty Muslim scholars 
and leaders are invited to take part and a similar number of 
American delegates will participate. 


Heatru oF Mecca PiLcrims 


For 70 years sanitary problems connected with the Mecca 
pilgrimage have been recognized as of international importance. 
Following recent procedures in physical examinations of intend- 
ing pilgrims the Health Administration of Saudi Arabia could 
announce that the year’s pilgrimage in 1952 was “free from 


infection.” 


Texts on History 


French and Italian historians met two years ago under the 
auspices of the French National Commission for UNESCO to 
study each others’ text books. They hoped to reduce sources of 
misunderstanding between the two nations. Last fall at a meet- 
ing at Sevres, France, agreement was reached on many points 
as to facts and gaps in knowledge. Results of this conference will 
shortly be published and circulated to editors and writers of his- 
torical books with suggested revisions. 
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UnIvERsiITry oF THE SAAR GRowING 


In the year 1946 a medical school was opened for Saar students 
who could no longer attend German Universities. In 1947 the 
University of the Saar opened departments of Arts and Law, and 
in 1950 one of Science. A library will be completed in 1954 
with over 700,000 volumes. In the near future an Institute for 
Physical Culture and Sports is planned. This constitutes the first 
center in this land of mines and factories, for training lawyers, 


economists, scientists etc. 


DaNnuBE SHIPPING INCREASED 


In both freight and passenger Danube traffic Austria reports 
that a healthy increase has taken place in 1952. 


New Heattru Resort Posstpu—E FoR AUSTRIA 


A recently discovered potent sulphur spring has been discovered 
at Haering, Austria, in the Tyrol. It is the fourth richest sulphur 
spring in Austria. It maintains a constant tepid temperature. 


ANCIENT PoMPEIAN THEATRES REsTORED 


Classic Latin plays are to be staged in two completely restored 
2000-year-old theatres in Pompeii, Italy, this summer. Destroyed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79, the structures are now 
completely rebuilt and prepared for use. 


WomeEN In ITALy 


There were in February four women senators in Italy, 40 
members of the Chamber and one Under-Secretary in the 


Parliament. 


Universities 1N British DEPENDENCIES 


Great Britain announces that under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts Universities and colleges have been set up in 
the West Indies, Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Uganda. Other 
colleges have been revived in Malaya, Hong Kong and Malta. 


Tue Durcu Sritt UNBEATEN 


In spite of serious flood damage suffered in February,—the 
worst in five centuries—Holland expects to receive a heavy 
influx of visitors this summer. Royal Dutch Airlines are offering 
Coronation-bent travellers to England comfortable accommoda- 
tions in Dutch hostelries and commutation service to London. 
Holland herself offered the fourth Floral International Exhibi- 
tion from March 14th to May 14th. 


FirTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PALACE OF PEACE 


It was fifty years ago, April, 1903 that Andrew Carnegie of- 
fered, through the Netherlands Minister at Washington, one 
and a half million dollars to construct at the Hague a Palace of 
Peace, where the newly-organized International Court could have 
its headquarters and where also a library of International Peace 
might be established. The Netherlands were asked to act as 
trustee for the Powers and to administer the trust. 
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CooPERATION IN AFRICA 

A six-nation team composed of Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, S. Africa and Southern Rhodesia is working in Africa 
to break down artifical barriers and to share scientific knowledge. 
Geological surveys, mapping the countries, sociology, housing, 
and water-conservation are the special tasks to begin with. Britain 
has become expert in the the control of sleeping sickness; Belgium 
has developed methods of malaria control; S. Africa has studied 
the problems of housing. They hope to share all special skills. 


AUSTRALIA IN THE ANTARCTIC 

The Australian Government plans to send this year an expedi- 
tion to prepare to establish a scientific station on the Antarctic 
continent. In the second year it should be operating at full 
strength. 


AusTRAL1a’s SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

In order to extend primary education into the vast cattle land 
of the Australian “out back,” the system of a few traveling teach- 
ers is being supplemented by a radio “School of the Air.” The 
new system not only brings instruction to homes and schools but 
a specially invented “‘pedal wireless” allows the pupil to ask ques- 
tions of the teacher. The plan relies for its success on the already 
established “Flying Doctor Service” which is quite famous. 


Deu Lisrary FLourisHiInG 

The Public Library at Delhi, opened with UNESCO aid late 
in 1951, has attracted over 120,000 visitors in a recent four- 
month period. Young people around 18 are the most constant 
users. There is a scarcity of childrens’ books reported however. 


RicE FROM THAILAND 

1100 tons of rice contributed by Thailand has been shipped to 
Beirut for Palestine refugees. This is part of a 10,000 ton con- 
tribution pledged by Thailand in 1952. 


Peace Semponwro JAPANs 


West Germany, on March 29, presented four bells to the 
Peace Memorial Hall in atom-bombed Hiroshima. They were 
the gift of a West German steel firm, and were installed on Easter 
Sunday. 


Rice Prosiems aT BANGKOK MEETING 


A meeting of delegates from 22 member nations of FAO was 
held in Bangkok in January to discuss rice shortages in rice-con- 
suming countries. While all new agricultural procedures take 
some time to bring results, the members felt that the conclusions 
and recommendations arrived at would fit into a developing world 
food program. 


Tokyo CurisTian Universiry OPENED 


On April 13, 1953 the new International Christian Uni- 
versity of Tokyo opened, and simultaneous celebrations took place 
in Tokyo and Washington. Former Ambassador to Japan, Joseph 
C. Grew is national chairman of the fund campaign and par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. 


SUPERVISION OF ELECTION IN THE SUDAN 


At the request of Egypt and Britain, the U.S. has agreed to 
be one of a five-country mixed Electoral Commission to supervise 
the Sudanese parliamentary election, which will be a step toward 
self-government in the Sudan. 


Foop FROM ETHIOPIA 


An FAO worker thinks that Ethiopia can become the bread- 
basket and meat-basket for the Middle East. Such food could 
be available and cheap for countries from Italy and Greece to 
Saudi Arabia and India. 











DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 














I. BACKGROUNDS 


Leopoldo Alas and La Regenta. By Albert Brent. (Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri, 1951. Pp. 135). 

A critical study of the novel La Regenta (“The Judge’s 
Wife”) published in 1884 and of its author, the great Spanish 
writer, Leopoldo Alasy Urefia (1852-1901). 

Generals and Admirals. The Story of Amphibious Command, By 
John Creswell. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. 
Pp. viii, 192. Maps. $4.00). 

A history, by a captain in the Royal Navy, of ntval adventures 
and campaigns from 16th century Elizabeth to present day 
Elizabeth; with a large part of the action in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Puerto Rico and the Non-Hispanic Caribbean. By Arturo 
Morales-Carrién (Rio Piedras: University of Puerto Rico Press, 


1942. Pp. viii, 160). 
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A study of the decline of Spanish political and social monopoly 
in the Caribbean area, with special emphasis on the 18th century 
by the chairman of the History Department of the University of 
Puerto Rico; with a good bibliography. 


El Periquillo Sarniento. By José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. 
Edited by Erwin K. Mapes and Francis M. Lopez-Morillas. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. 270. 
Illus. $2.50). 

An abridged edition of the first real novel by a Spanish Ameri- 

can author, a Mexican living from 1776 to 1827. 

The Aztecs of Mexico. By G. C. Vaillant. (Harmonsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1952. Pp. 33. Illus. Maps. 85 
cents). 

An excellent summary of the origin, rise and fall of the 

Mexican nations; first published in 1944. 
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America’s Ancient Civilizations. By A. Hyatt Verrill and Ruth 
Verrill. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. xviii, 
334. I[llsu. Map. $5.00). 

Legends, facts and up-to-date theories regarding the Mayas, 

Aztecs, and Incas; well illustrated with a good bibliography. 


The Birds of the Islands of Taboga, Taboguilla and Urawva, 
Panama. By Alexander Wetmore. (Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1952. Pp. 32. Illus.). 

A catalog of birds based on observations made in recent years 


on field trips. 


Il. Nationa, Periop 
Two against the Amazon. By John Brown. (New York: FE. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1953. Pp. 247. Maps. $3.50). 
A light hearted, personal account of a serious expedition by 
two Englishmen to find the headwaters of the Amazon in Peru; 
with scientific data. 


From Sea to Sea in South America. The Pampas and the Andes. 
By W. T. Blake. (New York: The McBride Co., 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 190. Illus. Map $3.95). 

An account of an 8,000 mile trip by a Britain and his wife in 

a small automobile from Buenos Aires to Santiago, up to Bolivia 

and Peru, and back across to Cérdoba and finally up to Rio de 

Janeiro, 


Changes in Mexico’s Citrus Industry. By J]. Henry Burke. 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1953. Pp. 
vi, 127. Illus. Map. ‘Tables). 

A statistical study based on a survey made late in 1951 dealing 
with changes during the previous decade. 


Chilean Scrap-book. By Stephen Clissold. (New York: Frederick 
A Praeger, 1952. Pp. viii, 310. Ilus. Maps. $4.75). 
An account by a British author of the land, people, culture 
and history of Chile based on a three year residence in that 


country. 


The Cauca Valley, Colombia. By Raymond Crist. (Baltimore: 
The Waverly Press, 1952. Pp. x, 118. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 
A description of land tenure and land use in one of the world’s 

most beautiful valleys; based on field observations by a professor 

of Geography at the University of Florida. 


Mexican Revolution. Genesis under Madero. By Charles Curtis 
Cumberland. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1952. Pp. 
x, 298. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A scholarly account of the Mexican Revolution from 1910 to 

1919 detailing the end of the Diaz regime and the rise and fall 

of Madero who overthrew it; with an excellent bibliography and 


well illustrated. 


Indians Overseas in British Territories, 1834-1854. By 1. M. 
Cumpston. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 
x, 198. $4.25). 

A well documented scholarly account of the recruiting of 

Indians from India for use in place of freed Negro slaves in 

the British West Indian possessions and elsewhere. 


Development of Public Libraries in Latin America, (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 192. Illus. $1.75. 
A symposium of papers read at the Sao Paulo, Brazil Conference 
in October 1951 concerning many problems and phases of the 
subject; with a list of libraries in Latin America. 


Lost Trails, Lost Cities. Edited by Col. P. H. Fawcett. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1953. Pp. xvi, 331, Illus. 
Maps. $5.00). 
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First-hand accounts of seven expeditions into the interior of 
Brazi] by a famous explorer (who disappeared on his eighth trip), 
edited by his son from letters, manuscripts, etc. 


Lorenzo in Search of the Sun. D. H. Lawrence in Italy, Mexico, 
and the American Southwest. By Eliot Fay. (New York: Book- 
man Associates Inc., 1953. Pp. 147. $2.75). 

An extremely interesting travelogue of the years 1920 to 1930 
when Lawrence wrote several important books on Mexico includ- 
ing I'he Plumed Serpent and Mornings in Mexico. 


Bargain Paradises of the World. By Norman Ford and Wm. J. 
Redgrove. (Greenlawn, New York: Harian Publications, 1953, 
Pp. 90. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 
A travel guide which includes the countries of Latin America; 
well illustrated. 


The Fiesta Lands. By Norman Ford. (Greenlawn, New York: 
Harian Publications, 1953. Maps. $1.50). 
What to see, eat, buy and say, and where to stay in Mexico, 
Central America, and Cuba in the form of a compact handy guide 
for the tourist. 


Mantillas and Silver Spurs. By Fay Fulling. (New York: The 
North River Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 140. $2.50). 
A sympathetic picture of the people of Spain by one who 
understands their culture. 


Don Segundo Sombra. By Ricardo Giiiraldes. (West Drayton, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1953. Pp. vi, 200. 35 cents). 
“Shadows on the Pampas,” telling the life story of a gaucho, 
by an Argentine writer (1886-1927), first published in 1924 
and since became a classic of Argentine literature. 


Liberators and Heroes of the West Indian Islands. By Marion F. 
Lansing. (Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1953. Pp. xx, 294. 
Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A collection of popularly written biographical accounts of 
heroes and adventures in the Caribbean area from Columbus to 

José Marti. 


Venezuelan Legislation on Business, Labor and Taxation. By 
Luis Loreto and René Lépervanche Parparcén. (Washington: 
Venezuelan Embassy, 1952. Pp. 45). 

A helpful summary for businessmen who want to do business 
in Venezuela; reprinted from Venezuela-up-to-Date. 


Political Handbook of the World. Parliaments, Parties and Press. 
Edited by Walter H. Mallory and Joseph Barber. (New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1953 Pp. vi, 233. 
$3.75). 

A guide, as of January 1, 1953, to the governments of 87 
countries; comprising the best summary of Latin American po- 
litical affairs available. 


The Promotion of Industrial Development in the Caribbean. 
(Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Kent House, 1952. Pp. viii, 175). 
A valuable and timely study resulting from a conference in 

Puerto Rico February 11 to 19, 1952; prepared by the Research 

Branch of the Caribbean Commission’s Central Secretariat. 


La Novela Iberoamericano, Edited by Arturo 'Torres-Rioseco. 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1952. Pp. x, 
212. $3.00). 

Essays by thirteen authorities on Latin American literature 
read at the Fifth Congress of the International Institute of 
Iberoamerican Literature at the University of New Mexico in 
1951. 

Where to find the best in the U. S., Canada, and Mexico. By 
Frederic E. Tyarks. (Greenlawn, New York: Harian Pub- 
lications, 1952. Pp. 32. 50 cents). 
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A brief travel guide to three countries of the Americas. 
Race and Class in Rural Brazil. By Charles Wagley. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 160. $1.25). 
A symposium based on a joint study by Columbia University 
and UNESCO of race relations and class distinctions today in 
four regions in Brazil. 


II]. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The United States and Mexico. By Howard F. Cline. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 452. Maps. 
$6.00). 

The story of United States-Mexican relations, with a detailed 
background of Mexican history and culture since colonial days. 
Pan Americanism and Democracy. By Luis Quintanilla. (Boston: 

Boston University Press, 1952. Pp. 53. $1.50). 

Three essays entitled “What is Democracy?”, ‘Democracy 
and non-intervention,” and “Pan American program of action,” 
by a well known Mexican diplomat and an authority on inter- 
American relations. 

IV. Aputt Fiction 
Tennessee Hazard. By Maristan Chapman. (Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott and Co., 1953. Pp. 367. Map. $3.95). 

An historical novel about Tom Hazard of Tennessee who in 
1788 thwarted the Spaniards in their activties in New Orleans 
against the young American nation. 
Captain Adam. By Donald Barr Chidsey. 

Publishers, Inc., 1953. Pp. 318. $3.00). 

Romantic and other adventures of a colonial Newport sea 


(New York: Crown 


captain in the Caribbean in search of his family origins. 

The Fire Goddess. By Sax Rohmer. (New York: Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1952. Pp. 192. 25 cents). 
A tale of mystery and superstition with a setting in Jamaica, 

British West Indies. 

Thy Woman, By 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 


Hilda Van Siller. (New 
1952. Pp. 288. 35 cents). 
Complications resulting from the appearance of a lone Ameri- 


York: 


Name its 


can woman in a Santo Domingo road building camp. 


V. Spanish Grammars, READER. AND DicTIONARIES 

tl Sombrero de tres Picos. By Pedro Antoni de Alarcén. Edited 
by Edmundo V. de Chasca. (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952. 
Pp. xx, 162. Illus. $1.75). 

A novel by a Spanish writer (1833-1891) first published in 
1874; adapted as a reader for Spanish classes, with full notes, 
exercises and vocabulary. 

Beginning Spanish. A Cultural Approach. By Richard Armatige 
ind Walter Meiden. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii, 518. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A textbook with subject matter based on Mexican and Spanish 
culture and civilization; unusually well illustrated. 

Contigo Pan y Cebolla, Fdited by James C. Babcock. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. Pp. 109. Illus. 90 cents). 

A comedy in four acts by the Spanish plavright Gorostiza with 
a setting in Madrid; for use as a reader in Spanish classes. 
Digalo en Espanol. By Sherman W, Brown. (New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1952. Pp. x, 309. Illus. $3.00). 

A revised edition of a 1943 text to teach conversational Spanish 
beyond the elemental level; humorously illustrated with text re- 
lating to Mexico. 

A Spanish Course. By B. J. W. Hill. (London: Edward Arnold 
and Co., 1952. Pp. 391. Illus. $2.50). 

A text to help students to read and write Castillan Spanish, by 
a professor in Eton College, England. 

En Marcha A First Course in Spanish. By Marjorie C. 
Johnston. (New York: Frederick Unger Publishing Co., 1952. 
Pp. 296. Illus. Map. $2.75). 
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A text dealing with Spain and Latin America which aims “to 
develop a well-rounded ability in reading, speaking, understand- 
ing and writing” Spanish; with a 1700 word vocabulary. 

Cuentos y Risas. By John Kenneth Leslie. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 161. Illus. $2.75). 
Twenty amusing illustrated stories compiled as a first year 

Spanish reader. 

Shorter Spanish Di tionary. Spanish-English. 
By Emilio M. Martinez Amador. (Boston 
Co., 1953. Pp. xl, 647, xxiv, 555). 

An excellent aid for the average student of Spanish; with 


English-Spanish. 
D. C. Heath and 


helpful miscellaneous information. 

Spanish-English, English-Spanish Technical, Legal and Com- 
merctal Dictionary. Edited by Louis A. Robayo. (Montreal: 
Dictionary Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xii, 334. $7.50). 

A collection of 70,000 words, phrases, and idioms used in law, 
economics, finance, accounting, aeronautics, political and social 
sciences, statistics, etc. 

Cuentos de Hoy. Fdited by Mario B. Rodriguez. (Boston: 
Houghton Muffin co., 1952. Pp. viii, 208. Hus. $1.80). 
A collection of nine short stories by Spanish and Spanish Amier- 
can authors for use as a Spanish reader; with exercises and 
vocabulary. 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish Vest Pocket Dictionary. 
(Baltimore: I. and M. Ottenheimer Publishers, 1952. Pp. 
287). 

A small, handy reference containing nearly 30,000 translations. 
Posos por el Mundo Espanol. Fdited by Rebecca S$. Switzer. 

(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 

xvi, 499. Illus. Maps. $3.40 each). 

A text for first and second year high school Spanish stu lents 


455, 


dealing with Spain and Spanish America; excellently illustrated. 
Sigamos Hablando. By Carl A. and Annemarie Tyre. (New York 
Henry Holt and Co., 1952. Pp. x, 241, c. Illus. $2.85), 
A first year Spanish conversational reader and grammar based 
on border life in New Mexico. 
imérica Espanola, Fdited by 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. Pp. 


Iberto Vazquez. 


vill, 279. 


Cuentos de la 
(New York 
$3.00). 

\ Spanish reader consisting of twenty short stories 


different Latin 


by twenty 


American authors; with full vocabulari 


VIIL. Miscen.aneon 


Demographic Yearbook, 1952. (New York: United Nation 

1952. Pp. 518. ‘Tables. $7.50). 

The fourth issue (in English and French) published by 
Columbia University for the Statistical Office of the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the United Nations. 

Latin America, 1935-1949, A Selected Bihli aphy. By Dorothy 

Dillon. (New York: United Nations, 1952. Pp. vii, 127. 

$1.50). 


A helpful, well organized bibliography of books and irticles 
taken largely from the Handbook of Latin American Studic 
Cram’s Universal Atlas. The World—Indexed. (\(ndianapolis: 

The George F. Cram Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 403. Illus. Maps 

Diagrams. $25.00). 

The 64th edition of a 
encyclopedia gazetteer, and special indexes; with emphasis on the 


world atlas with over 200 maps, an 


United States but with good maps and text on Latin America. 
Maps and Map Makers. By R. V. Tooley. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1952. Pp. xii, 140. Illus. Maps. $7.50). 
A superbly illustrated, scholars treatise (first published in 


1949) about the principal map makers and map publishers from 
the earliest times to the 19th century; 104 illustrations, many 


in colors. 
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The World and the West. By Arnold Toynbee. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 99. $2.00). 


Six years ago BBC established an annual series of Jectures in 
honor of Lord Reith, its first general manager. Each year some 
outstanding authority is invited to give the results of his study 
in some field of public interest in a series of broadcasts. From 
time to time these Reith Lectures find their way into print and 
become available to American readers. Three years ago we had 
Bertrand Russell’s thought-provoking discussion of Authority and 
the Individual. Now we have Toynbee’s The World and the 
West. The high quality of these broadcasts sets a standard which 
we hope will have more imitation on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Toynbee looks at his topic from the point of view of 
the world rather than the West, hence the order of the nouns in 
the title. He is looking at a series of historical impacts of world 
moment where the West and its culture has clashed (this is too 
strong a word perhaps) with other great areas and their cultures. 
After reviewing several conflicts, of Russia, Islam, India and the 
Far East with the West, he arrives at what he calls ‘“‘the 
psychology of encounters.” The new way of life is “neither the 
mastering of a new-fangled alien technology nor a zeal for the 
preservation of a traditional way of life.” To find the reply to 
the challenge of an assaulting alien civilization Toynbee directs 
our attention to the world’s clash with the Greeks and Romans, 
a story that is completed and recorded. For after their conquest 
of the world, the world in turn conquered its conquerors, not 
by force of arms, but by new religions which addressed them- 
selves to all men alike. 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The State of Latin America. By German Arciniegas. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf; 1952. Pp. xvi, 416. Index $4.50). 


This is a very readable and informing survey of Latin Amer- 
ica, with enough background to make the estimate of present 
day conditions better understood. The point of view is that 
of a Liberal who is at times impatient with the slow progress 
that is being made in raising standards of living and who is 
sharply critical of the delays and set-backs in the establishment 
of representative democracy. The indictment of the Conserva- 
tive Government of Colombia is perhaps the sharpest in the 
book, doubtless due to the fact that the author is himself a 
Colombia Liberal. But the criticism of the governments of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Argentina is almost as severe, and Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic are not spared. Chile, Ecuador and Uruguay 
are listed as “a triangle above the void,” the only countries left 
in Spanish-speaking South America on which “democracy can 
pin its hopes.” Mexico, after many turbulent years is at last “a 
democracy, with all the shortcomings, defects, problems, anxieties, 
virtues, and hopes of the democracies.” Brazil is “a continent 
still waiting to be discovered and brought into production,” 
whose great achievements in the scientific, literary and histori- 
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cal fields are, because of different languages spoken, not well 
known in Spanish America. 

Perhaps the writer is unduly pessimistic in his generalization 
that “a vast conspiracy against democracy, liberty, and respect 
for human rights has been set in motion in Latin America.” 
The progress made may be below the surface in a number of 
states, but it is progress none the less. The adoption in 1947 
of the system of regional collective security has already made 
itself felt in promoting the settlement of disputes between the 
American States, while the development of the economic, social 
and cultural activities of the Organization of American States 
gives promise of raising standards of living and of laying the 
basis for a wider potential electorate even where it is temporarily 
unable to function. These are substantial gains not merely in 
continental unity but in the domestic life of individual coun- 
tries. Naturally a good “Liberal” may be expected to be im- 
patient with such slow advances. But they do make part of the 
over-all picture and should be given due emphasis in drawing it. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Brazil: Am Interim Assessment. By J. A. Camacho. (New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; 1952. Pp. viii, 116. 
$2.50). 


This little volume comes to us from the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and as such it must take a prominent place 
among the numerous studies of Brazil that have been forthcom- 
ing of recent years. The author is careful to describe the volume 
as “an interim assessment,” realizing as he does that Brazil is 
developing rapidly and changing so quickly that what may be 
true today will not be a fair estimate of the country within a 
few years. It is not a mere recital of data gathered from a book 
of statistics; nor is it a picturesque description of a country 
and its people such as a traveler might make in the course of a 
brief visit. Rather it is an accurate survey of the facts, accom- 
panied by the interpretations of a careful observer who has taken 
the trouble to check his statements against the observations of 
others and to submit them to competent critics before asserting 
them even as a temporary appraisal. “Land of contrast and ex- 
periment,” says the author, “one of the most important features 
of Brazil is the fact that it is in process of completing not only 
political, but also cultural and economic emancipation.” 

C. G. Fenwick 
The Pan American Union 


Our Love Affair with Germany. By Hans Habe. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 247. $3.00). 


Hans Habe, a specialist in psychological warfare, entered Co- 
logne with some of the first American troops in March, 1945. 
For the next six months he participated in the opening of eighteen 
United States-sponsored newspapers. In October, 1945, he was 
assigned the task of publishing the “Neue Zeitung,” the German 
language newspaper which was the mouthpiece of American Mili- 
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tary Government. In 1947, he resigned this position and re- 
turned to the United States. In 1949, he again went to Ger- 
many, where he served as editor of two major German weeklies 
until 1952, when he returned to the United States to write the 
story of the American occupation as he sees it. 

Mr. Habe is extremely critical of many major occupation 
policies. Through allied insistence on unconditional surrender, 
he believes we not only lengthened the war, but made the theory 
of collective guilt a necessary consequence. Upon entering Ger- 
many, therefore, it was difficult to appeal to the “good Germans” 
since we had denied that they exist. The Nuernberg trials, 
according to his viewpoint, were poorly prepared and were con- 
trary to the Anglo-Saxon theory of justice since they created 
the impression that actions which were not recognized as crimes 
at the time of commital were later condemned. He believes the 
Nazi leaders could have been convicted on the basis of crimes 
that have been recognized in international law for many years. 
The policy of non-fraternization was impractical and left a 
large number of illegitimate children in its wake. Re-education 
did not accomplish its objectives. The denazification policy, 
starting with a severity beyond reason, soon swung to the opposite 
extreme so that it became a farce. On all sides, neonaziism is on 
the increase. It is undermining the established parties as well as 
organizing new ones. Worst of all, our reversal of policy in re- 
gard to German re-militarization has helped to bring the worst 
neonazi and militaristic elements into power. In a re-militarized 
Germany, Habe sees a Frankenstein whom we are creating but 
may not be able to control. 

Mr. Habe believes there is still time to rectify some of the 
mistakes that have been made. A major step would be a re- 
thinking of our re-militarization policies. Germany should be 
made to realize that re-militarization, if carried out at all, is 
primarily for her protection, not for ours. Careful controls should 
be established by the allies to prevent its domination by the old 
military clique. The reserved powers of the Occupation Statute 
should be utilized to stamp out the resurgent naziism which is 
making a strong bid for power. We should take immediate steps 
to further the normal rehabilitation of Germany. 

Although Mr. Habe does not deny that many good things 
were done in Germany under the occupation, his book is devoted 
to the “mistakes.” The book, therefore, is highly controversial. 
Many students of the occupation would disagree violently with a 
number of the statements made. Nevertheless, it is valuable read- 
ing for everyone interested in the pressing international problems 
of the day. 

Paut S. BopENMAN 


Office of Education 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. The Great Depression, 1929- 
1941. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 503. 
Index. $5.00). 

The Great Depression is undoubtedly the finest and most in- 
teresting volume of the Hoover memoirs. Mr. Hoover shows 
in the clearest most factual exposition of the nature and phases 
of the Depression that his political opponents’ charge that the 
calamity was “Hoover-caused” is exceedingly false. He goes a 
long way to prove that the “tinkering” of the New Deal con- 
tinued the Depression long after other free economies of the 
world had revived. 

This volume of memoirs is divided into three parts: The Great 
Depression, The 1932 Election, and The Aftermath. The first 
two sections are in the best sense political memoirs and refresh 
our memories of the era before the political and social revolution 
of the thirties. The chief obstacles to his efforts for economic 
recovery, Mr. Hoover maintains quite convincingly, were John 
Nance Garner and the Democratic Congress after the 1930 elec- 
tions, both trying to make political capital out of economic dis- 
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tress. Mr. Hoover considers the 1932 election as a critical 
turning point in our national history, which assuredly it was. 
The final section, The Aftermath, is not a memoir at all, but is 
given over to a castigation of Roosevelt, the Brain Trust, and the 
New Deal as an un-American amalgam of Fascism and Socialism. 
Not that Mr. Hoover perverts or falsifies: he is too intelligent 
for that, but he lays bare the basic contradictions and shibboleths 
of the regime in a bitterly scathing attack. Mr. Hoover doesn’t 
enter into polemics himself, but makes good use of the ammuni- 
tion provided by disillusioned New Dealers, conservative Demo- 
crats like Carter Glass, and the great number of Communist 
confessors. 

The Great Depression is not easy reading, for Mr. Hoover 
has heavily interlarded his narrative with speeches, letters, statis- 
tics, and quotations from many other sources. Yet the con- 
scientious reader will be well rewarded by a close following of 
the most important volume of the Hoover story. 

Rospert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 


Antiogueno Colonization in Western Colombia. By James J. 
Parsons. (Berkley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, Ibero-Americana: No. 32, 1949. Pp. 212. Pilates. 
$3.00). 

The purpose of this study is to present to the general reader 
a socio-economic picture of the peoples of the Antioqueno region 
of Colombia. This area extends far beyond the political bound- 
aries of the province and includes “. . . the coffee lands of the 
northern Tolima and Valle del Cauca, extending westward along 
the slopes of the Cordillera Central and the Western Cordillera 
to the new Antioqueno municipios of Roncesvalles and Restrepo, 
and beyond.” The Antioqueno is not unlike the Texan in his 
vigorous individuality and local pride. Space and time limitations 
imposed upon Dr. Parsons forced him to be highly selective in 
those elements of Antioqueno culture to present in his work. 
Within these limitations he has done a remarkable job. Avtio- 
queno Colonization is not of the Bernard de Voto type of work. 
It has little of the breathless romance captured in Across the 
Broad Missouri or 1846: Year of Decision, With little imagina- 
tion however, the reader can detect distinct overtones of hero- 
ism and romance in this story of an almost unbelievably vigorous, 
determined, militantly conservative, and culturally particularistic 
people. The present study is essentially an impersonal evaluation 
of a culture seen through the objective eyes of the social scientist. 

One may lament, as this reviewer has done, that virtually no 
attention was given to the fundamental social institutions of the 
family, the church, education, etc. However, the reader must 
keep in mind the areal limits of the work and not attempt to in- 
ject his own personal prejudices into a wishful exposition of 
“what should have been.” This is, however, one of the serious 
omissions of the study. 

The sins of Amtiogueno Colonization, if indeed such they be, 
are few in number. It surely rates a place on the library shelf 
of every serious student of Spanish-American culture. 

MarsHatt K. Powers 
Rollins College, Fla. 


Romulo: Voice of Freedom, By Cornelia Spencer. (New York: 

The John Day Company, 1953. 256 pages. $3.00). 

This is a “popular” biography. Its subject is one hundred per- 
cent hero from cover to cover. Through stress and strain, by 
might and main, he always comes out on top. 

Leaping through the first half of the twentieth century, 
Carlos Romulo has been, among many, many things, a boy 
oratorical champion, editor, broadcaster, poet, Pulitzer Prize and 
Silver Star winner, Presidential aide, brigadier general, Foreign 
Minister, Ambassador, and President of the General Assembly. 
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Throughout these triumphs, he is pictured always as a devoted 
son, husband and father. 

The pages are packed with emotional scenes. The fatherly 
affection of General MacArthur for the hero is touching indeed. 
Franklin Roosevelt once told him, over the din of sustained ap- 
plause following one of Romulo’s speeches, that he had “stolen 
the show from the President of the United States!” And the 
greatest moment of this great Fil-American’s life occurred when 
he waded ashore at the invasion of Leyte while cameras ground 
to record the event. 

This book’s greatest appeal will be to uncritical lay readers. Its 
value as a historical document is negligible. 

CraupvE E. Haw.Ley 
Washington, D. C. 


The Return of Germany. By Norbert Muhlen. 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953. pp. 310. $4.50). 


Mr. Muhlen’s discussion of Germany since the war dis- 
tinguishes itself from many others that have appeared through its 
analysis of both Germanies,—the East and the West. In Ger- 
many, he sees a situation unique in the history of the world 
in that two conflicting philosophies, as represented by the Western 
nations on one hand, and the Communist countries on the other, 
are being carried out in the occupation of a single great country 
divided into two parts. Each philosophy is dealing with the same 
type of people, with essentially the same background, culture, and 
social institutions. Germany, therefore, has become the focal 
point of the battle between the East and the West under almost 
laboratory conditions. 

Mr. Muhlen presents a well-rounded study of the major prob- 
lems in Germany. In his opinion, reports of a neo-Nazi revival 
have b@®h exaggerated in the American press. The same is true 
of anti-semitism. In fact, the West Germany government has 
gone to great lengths to make restitution for the Nazi crimes 
against the Jews. Some progress toward the development of 
democratic institutions has been made in the West. The ex- 
change program, under which several thousand Germans have 
visited the United States, has made a major contribution toward 
the development of an understanding of the United States in 
Germany. Unfortunately, many politicians have not been able 
to resist attacking the United States in order to gain the support 
of nationalistic elements. Many outworn stereotypes regarding 
the United States still exist. 

In the totalitarian state of Eastern Germany, the Communist 
party is in complete control. All institutions, education, the press, 
the theatre, the youth organizations, the political parties, are being 
utilized to the fullest possible extent to develop the soviet man 
and a soviet state. That there is heavy resistance is evidenced by 
the large number of convictions in the peoples’ courts and the 
steady stream of escapees to the Western Zone. 

Although Mr. Muhlen does not overlook the many difficulties 
that lie ahead, he believes that the Western system can win. 


(Chic ago: 


Pau S. BopDENMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Edited by Philip W. 
Thayer. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 
296; index. $4.75). 

This book is an anthology consisting of a series of papers de- 
livered during the week of August 11, 1952, at a conference 
sponsored by the School of Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University, with the cooperation of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation. There are twenty-two papers grouped in five 
divisions entitled respectively, Political Science, Economics, Cul- 
ture, Law, and Proposals for the Future. In general, these pa- 
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pers maintain a consistently high intellectual and literary stand- 
ard, and constitute a valuable addition to our understanding of 
the problem of the people who live in Southeast Asia. 

I was particularly impressed by the papers which constitute the 
two sections on Culture and Law. The paper by Richard A, 
Gard on “Ideological Problems in Southeast Asia” is a thoughtful 
and brilliant analysis of some of the basic problems which we face 
in our dealings with the people who live in the area in question, 
“Communism as a Competing Civilization in Southeast Asia” by 
Paul M. A. Linebarger is an exceptionally fine exposition of 
certain philosophical concepts which are in many cases as readily 
applicable to the situation in Europe as they are to the situation 
in any part of Asia. I also enjoyed Kenneth P. Landon’s essay 
on “Current Problems in Cultural Borrowing in Southeast Asia.” 

Many Americans who served in the Far East in a military 
capacity during the recent war developed a strong sympathy for 
Burma and the Burmese. As one of these Americans, | was par- 
ticularly interested in the article by Maung Htin Aung on 
“Customary Law in Burma.” This is an extremely well written 
and instructive document. 

One of the best statements in this book was that presented by 
Carlos P. Romulo on “The Position of Southeast Asia in the 
World Community.” The following paragraph is particularly 
cogent: 

I have often said and will say now that with China lost to 

the free world, and Korea embattled and in a twilight zone, 

Southeast Asia represents in large measure the margin between 

victory and defeat for freedom as we know and cherish it. The 

struggle against Communism and Soviet imperialism may well 
be won or lost in Southeast Asia. 

“Southeast Asia: Proposals for the Future” by Clarence R. 
Decker is another outstanding paper. Dr. Decker is particularly 
concerned with making more effective the various existing chan- 
nels of cooperation between the people of the United States and 
the peoples of Southeast Asia. He is not happy with some aspects 
of the Point Four Program and points out that there is an un- 
warranted bias toward food productivity, which is certainly im- 
portant, but which should be balanced by other types of coopera- 
tion. I regret that he did not follow through in his line of 
reasoning to what appears to me to be the logical conclusion, that 
a foundation for all technical assistance in Southeast Asia is help, 
where it is requested, to improve basic education. Without 
literacy, ideas cannot flow freely, and without a free interchange 
of ideas, a people is hopelessly handicapped in its effort to adjust 
itself to the world in which we all live. 

The publication of this book is a real public service. 
Ouiver J. CALDWELL 
Assistant Commissioner 
for International Education 


The Taming of the Nations, A Study of the Cultural Bases of 
International Policy. By F. S. C. Northrop. (New York: 
Macmillan’s, 1952; pp. x, 336. $5.00). 


A study of vital importance for the understanding of the gen- 
eral principles and specific problems of foreign policy has recently 
come off the press. Dr. Northrop, Sterling Professor of 
Philosophy and Law at Yale University, analyzes the cultural 
background, basic beliefs and political principles of the major 
cultural groups of the world as a means of determining why 
recent international events have taken place, what issues are at 
stake, and how the multifarious peoples of the earth can learn to 
live together in peace. 

Dr. Northrop’s thesis is that the atomic age forces collabora- 
tion or suicide. The old imperialism is gone forever. What must 
the nations do to survive? To achieve a workable relationship be- 
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tween nations the basic character of at least the major individual 
nations must be understood. The key to the understanding of any 
nation and the determination of its international reactions is to 
be found when the major common norms of its people are de- 
termined. We have overlooked the fact that international law 
cannot be stronger than domestic law in a given area. Effective 
law, national or international, must conform to the norms of the 
people. The normative inner order of any society consists of the 
basic concepts and assumptions agreed upon by its people for 
organizing the data of their experiences and ordering their re- 
lationship to nature and to one another. 

Having specified the inner order of beliefs and habits of each 
national and cultural group the relationship between each of 
these ideologies must be determined. Some will be found to be 
incompatible because there is no universal policy applicable to 
all nations. To achieve peace, then, we must frame our foreign 
policy according to the living law of each cultural area. 

Dr. Northrop finishes by saying that an effective world law 
cannot assume an existent common world ideology but must 
recognize the fact of living law pluralism. The United Nations 
could guarantee to each ideology and member nation protection 
of its particular norm in its own living law geographical area, 
The protection of one nation against interference by another 
could be guaranteed by common police action, participants not 
being required to choose between ideologies but only to outlaw 
interference. No nation could be admitted to the world com- 
munity without pledging to respect each member’s way of life 
and without assuming its share of any police action. 

MarcaretT KincG 
Washington, D. C. 


Free India in Asia. By Werner Levi. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press; 1952. Pp. viii, 162. Map. Index. 
$2.75). 


As the author frankly observes, most books about India today 
are either unduly sympathetic or subjectively critical. ‘This is 
understandable but not entirely helpful. The reader should wel- 
come, therefore, a treatment of the problem from the pen of any- 
one as well equipped and well intentioned as Dr. Levi. 

The obvious aspects of the problem are treated here—the ef- 
fort to develop an Indian foreign policy, Asian solidarity and 
union, regionalism, communism in Asia, Western “imperialism” 
and “democracy,” and the future—. The little book is carefully 
annotated and indexed and there is a highly simplified map in 
front. 

The book is disappointing. Once more a highly capable student 
refrains—consciously and deliberately or the opposite—from 
asking certain perfectly obvious and crucial questions. Is Mr. 
Nehru a rational and responsible personality? Can the peoples of 
India and other Asian countries—Japan apart—develop sound and 
progressive economic and political programs? Is the concentration 
upon, and condemnation of, Western “imperialism” justified and 
pertinent? If by chance the proper answers to these questions 
be in the negative even such a balanced and reasonable treat- 
ment of the problem as the present one rather collapses. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
The American University 


South Africa, By Jan H. Hofmeyr. Revised and edited by J. C. 
Cope (New York and Toronto: McGraw-Hill Company Inc. 
Pp. x, 253. Index. $3.75). 


In this Second Revised Edition of Hofmeyr’s South Africa, a 
standard work by a distinguished South African statesman, is 
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brought up to date in a way that makes it fulfill for today the 
purpose for which it was originally written. Hofmeyr’s work 
originally ended in 1930. On the events of the next eighteen 
years, the author had a powerful influence. In the hands of an 
expert editor, the figures of Hofmeyr have been brought up to 
date, the period in which Hofmeyr was active has been appraised 
and a solid background laid for an understanding of con- 
temporary problems. Thus you get a complete coverage which 
preserves the literary work of the author and at the same time re- 
cords his political activity, a combination made possible by the skill 
of J. C. Cope. It would be difficult to find a better introduction 
to the two great questions of the day, relations with the common- 
wealth and the color problem. Granting that South Africa has 
had several severe shocks in the last few years, the editor, looking 
at the picture from the vantage point of the present day rather 
than that of the year of Hofmeyr’s death (1948), still feels 
with Hofmeyr that economic forces will prove “stronger than 
the ideological urge of a group of Nationalist leaders toward a 
Herrenvolk Afrikaans republic.” 

Evm_er Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


The Suez Canal in World Affairs. By Hugh J. Schonfield (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. x, 174. $4.50). 


Hugh J. Schonfield is an English historian who has made 
the Suez Canal his special field of scholarly interest. His present 
study is particularly valuable as a background for the con- 
temporary Anglo-Egyptian negotiations on the Canal Question. 
In a brief volume Mr. Schonfield has sketched the history of the 
Canal area from antiquity to the present, with more than half 
the space devoted to the Canal since 1914. As between Great 
Britain and Egypt the author is objective in his approach and 
fair in his judgments. 

As to what will happen in the few years before the concession 
expires, Mr. Schonfield makes no predictions. Built to serve the 
cause of peace, the Canal can only flourish in peace. Sardonically 
enough, the Canal has been most thought of in its strategic 
aspects. If, in a world of strife, basic issues could be settled, the 
Canal might have that unifying and benevolent character which 
was the major objective of the great de Lesseps. 

EvmMer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington Universits 


Israel. By Norman Bentwich (New York, McGraw Hill Book 
Co., 1952. Pp. 224, maps, $3.75). 


Here is an interesting and factual statement of contemporary 
Israel which includes also the necessary historical background. 
The author, former Professor of International Relations in the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, gives the geographical 
boundaries and describes the reclamation of the land during and 
since the Palestine of the British mandate. He chronicles the 
growth of the Jewish population from 60,000 to 600,000 during 
that mandate and to one and a third million in 1951. There 
is an account of the part played by the the UN in the establish- 
ment of Israel; credit is also given to Hagana, the voluntary de- 
fense force and the extraordinary courage of the small group 
which met in the Art Museum of Tel Aviv where a declara- 
tion of Independence was read and the new Republic named 
Israel, May 14, 1948. 

We are told how the distribution of the Jews in the world 
today has been completely transformed. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century the leadership and perhaps two-thirds of the 
16,000,000 Jews were in Europe. The leadership is now in 
Israel although the five million Jews of the U. S., who are by 
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far the richest, exercise a material hegemony over the other 
Jews of the world. 

One of the first laws passed by the Knesset of Israel was 
the Law of the Return, which gave to every Jew the right of 
admission unless he had been engaged in subversive activity 
against the state. A nationality law for Israel has not been 
enacted. In law there are no Israelites, only inhabitants of 
Israel. The figures of immigration for the first three years of 
the Republic are eloquent: 120,000 in 1948; 240,000 in 1949; 
170,000 in 1950. 

The four-year economic plan has for its goals: settlement of 
immigrants on the land and provision of housing; increase of 
agricultural production, and the expansion of industries. 

In its legal and judicial system the State of Israel] has retained 
the Palestinian Law of the Mandate system except in so far as 
it may be amended by the Government. The Civil Courts re- 
tain the Ottoman Civil Code based on Moslem rules and tradi- 
tions concerning contracts and obligations in regard to the 
tenure and disposition of immovable property. The Criminal Law, 
Commercial Law and the Law of Evidence and of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure were replaced by Ordinances that follow 
British principles. Religious Courts of the three communities, 
Moslem, Jewish and Christian, apply the Religious Law to their 
members in regard to family matters, marriage, divorce, succes- 
sion, guardianship and the like. The jury, a fundamental feature 
of the British system has not yet been proposed in Israel. 

Education, literature and the arts flourish in Israel, and it is 
no less than miraculous how, within half a century Hebrew has 
been made a comprehensive and flexible language. 

The chapter on Arab refugees and Arabs in Israel recounts and 
explains the frequent frontier incidents. 

A special chapter is devoted to Jerusalem and the last chap- 
ter deals with the State of Israel in its relationship with the 
Zionist movement. 

The State of Israel has already strengthened the Jewish con- 
sciousness everywhere and made incalculable contribution to Jewish 
life. With Israel’s entry into the society of nations the Jew 
may again speak for himself and unite not only for defense against 
persecution but for creative living. 

IRENE Diccs 
Department of Sociology 


Morgan State College 


Report from Christian Europe. By Stewart Winfield Herman. 
(New Yorrk. Friendship Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 122, index, 
maps, $2.50). 


This is a most interesting, enlightening and informing book. 
Its author, a Lutheran minister, was born and educated in the 
United States but for 17 years has lived in Europe almost 
continuously, engaged in church work. The book will make 
solid reading for ministers, church members and all persons 
interested in Christianity. Mr. Herman gives a splendid pic- 
ture of Christianity in post-war Europe, although in some ways 
he presents a discouraging picture for the church; in other ways 
he holds out strong hope. The Christian people in Europe who 
have remained active have shown great courage. They know that 
spiritual recovery has not kept up with economic recovery. To 
quote the author—“Europe can no longer save the church. The 
church can save Europe.” Again, “The enemy of the church is 
human sin.” The reader is reminded that Europe is the cradle 
of Christian culture. Often persons in the United States know 
far more about the status of Christianity in mission fields than 
they do about Christianity in Europe. The book points out that 
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a missionary effort is needed in Europe, this applies to European 
youth and their attempt to establish social justice and make real 
human rights. The author deals with Socialism and _ believes 
there is no salvation through it. He further says that Christianity 
cannot be socialized and Socialism cannot be Christianized. 
A chapter is given to Church and State relation in Europe, 
Other chapters deal with Roman Catholicism in Europe today, 
the struggle with Communism and the hunger for world peace, 
It is a frank, fearless book, crammed with facts and statistics, 
The Christian churches in Europe are not mighty blazes but are 
like lights from campfires in the darkness of the night. The 
author feels that the situation of the Christian church in Europe 
today is a concern of the whole Christian world. This re- 
viewer recommends his book very highly. 
Rev. Seru R. Brooks 
Washington, D. C. 


America’s Greatest Challenge. By Walter FE. Myer and Clay Coss. 
(Washington, Civic Education Service, 1952. Pp. viii, 215, 
$2.75). 


The authors of this book hold that in “a period of highly 
complex industrial problems, of world strife, of social revolu- 
tion . . . an adequate political training” cannot “be obtained 
through a casual or accidental process,” (p.7). They list three 
major goals to be achieved through citizenship education: (1) 
“to inform millions of additional citizens on current problems; 
(2) to stimulate their interest and participation in governmental 
affairs; (3) to develop in them a keen sense of public spirit and 
service” (p.8) .The approach they suggested for the achieve- 
ment of these goals is “the nation-wide adoption of a compulsory 
five-day-a-week course devoted to the study of current issues and 
political activities,” to “include all students (each year) from 
the junior high school level through college” (p. 91). 

Twenty-one long range national and international problems” 
are described briefly, and the point is made that “it is up to each 
citizen to assist in the effort of tracking down the right answers 
to those questions” (p. 129). 

This reviewer agrees that many Americans need to be better 
informed about problems and issues and should take a more active 
part in civic affairs. He is less sure that the authors have found 
a panacea. Were the “compulsory five-day-a-week course 
(on) current issues and political activities” introduced in high 
school (grades 7-12) the typical student would have no time to 
study American and World History and geography. The college 
graduate would have to take ten years of the compulsory course 
and the student who drops out of school at the end of grade 9, 
when he reaches school-leaving age, only three years. The college 
graduate doubtless needs this type of instruction as well as the 
“drop out.” But he hardly needs three times as much of it, 
especially if the requirement makes it all but impossible for him 
to take any regular courses in history, political science, economics, 
sociology, geography and anthropology. 

America’s Greatest Challenge does pose a problem and contains 
helpful suggestions for dealing with it even though teachers 
and school administrators may be reluctant to impose the proposed 
requirement. 

Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Office of Education 


World Without End: The Middle East. By Emil Lengyel. 
(New York: John Day Company, Inc. 1953. Pp. xi, 374, 
$5.00). 

It is the purpose of this interesting book to contribute to a 
better understanding of the problems of the Middle East. It is 
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Song of the Arab. Rolla Foley. (New York, Macmillan, 1953. 
Pp. xiii, 170, $3.50). 


Song of the Arab is a refreshing little book of 170 pages giving 
the reader a fascinating description of the shrines and the way 
Christmas, Palm Sunday, Easter and pilgrimages of Jericho and 
the River Jordan are celebrated by the Christian Arabs of the 
Holy Land where still in 1945 the spiritual significance had not 
been overwhelmed by commercialization. The solemnity of Foot- 
Washing Thursday contrasts with the lively festival called the 
Holy Fire Ceremony. There is a brief history of the Holy Land, 
the beginning and spread of Christianity together with a summary 
account of the activities of the Greek Orthodox, the Roman 
Catholic Churches and the Protestant denominations. Most unique 
for most readers will be the section devoted to the rapidly dis- 
appearing folk music of the people. The author reproduces forty- 
one songs which he heard during the seven years he spent in the 
Near East. The map of the Old City Jerusalem with its roads, 
gates, quarters, gardens, pool, churches, synagogues and mosques 
is most helpful in orienting the reader. There is also a map of 
the Holy Land indicating the location of many historical sites 
whose names are familiar to all, and a short bibliography. 

The reader will be well compensated for the short time needed 
to read this informative and charmingly written book. 

Morgan State College 
IRENE Diccs 
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written primarily for the average American citizen who wishes 
i to gain a better insight into this highly strategic area, where Asia, 
: Africa, and Europe meet. Written in a popular and pleasing 
y style, Mr. Emil Lengyel summarizes the complex geographical, 
historical, and religious factors that have molded the peoples and 
wes nations of the Middle East. He correctly describes this region 
Ys as “the birthplace of civilization,” “the poorhouse of the world,” 
oe “the crosroads of world commerce,” and “the lifeline of the 
- empire.” With real insight he explains the stresses and strains 
- of the Arabic world, and devotes considerable space to the roles 
he of Turkey, Iran, and Israel. Most helpful is the last chapter, 
a in which he reviews the imperalistic rivalries of the Great 
” Powers, culminating the present intensive struggle between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West for control of this vital area. 
KS In view of the cold war, what policy should the United States 
adopt in the Middle East? After outlining various alternatives, 
the author offers sound advice. Not only should Americans 
5, “understand the problems of the region in the light of its own 
5, experiences,” but they “should lend a hand to the most con- 
structive forces, strengthening their influence wherever we can.” 
Above all, they “must offer them genuine help and not the 
ly position of a satellite.” By thus helping them “we are bound 
ZB also to help ourselves.” (P.362). This is a very timely and 
d readable book. 
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American Peace Society 


Directors 125th Annual Meeting 


The 125th Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
American Peace Society was held at the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington at 4.00 P.M. on May 21, 1953. Though the 125th 
Anniversary celebration will not be held until October, the meet- 
ing took on the spirit of a gala occasion and was followed by 
dinner at the Club, the guest of honor being the brilliant scholar 
and interpreter of Latin American affairs, Ambassador Leger 
of Haiti. 

General U. S. Grant 3rd, President of the Society, presided at 
both the meeting in the afternoon and at dinner in the evening. 
General Grant’s report to the meeting reviewed the activities 
of the Society over the past year, pointed out the good financial 
position of the Society, adequate to carry on its work, but called 
upon the Board to campaign diligently for a larger membership 
and a greater subscriber list for the Society’s magazine. Gen- 
eral Grant said that peace had not been attained in 125 years 
but that great progress had been made toward attaining it, point- 
ing to the accomplishments of the United Nations in guarding the 
welfare of the free world. 

The President also described some of the work of the Board 
members in the present international field, specially mentioning 
John Foster Dulles, a previous Board member, now serving as 
Secretary of State; Francis White, our present Ambassador to 
Mexico, Edgar Turlington, legal advisor to Ethiopia on federation 
probliems; George Maurice Morris, Chairman of the Committee 
on Criminal Jurisdiction to the United Nations; Robert O. 
Mead, now serving in the University of Salzburg, Austria; 
Amos J. Peaslee, former President of the Society, whose name 
has already been mentioned as Amabssador to Australia; Charles 
G. Fenwick, now serving as delegate to the Inter-American 
Juridical Conference in Rio de Janeiro; Frederick Moore, 
American Advisor to the Japanese. government, and many others, 
comprising practically the entire Board membership, serving the 
cause of international understanding in individual capacities. 

He annuonced with sorrow the untimely death of Dr. Leo 
Pasvolsky, for thirty years connnected with the Society, head 
of International Affairs Research for the Brookings Institution. 
Later at the meeting an appropriate resolution was adopted to ex- 
press the condolences of the Society to Mrs. Pasvolsky, herself 
a devoted wife and co-worker with Dr. Pasvolsky over his fruit- 
ful years in the service of the nation. Architect of the United 
Nations, the Russian-born scholar died at his post of duty in the 
City of Washington May 5, 1953. 

The Executive Secretary, in his usual 
world affairs, said in part: 

“Two weeks ago, President 
Peace offensive at the dinner of the Newspaper Editors. I don’t 
suppose the American Peace Society could quarrel successfully 


comment on current 


Eisenhower launched his own 


with any of his points nor his general statement. I understand, 
contrary to previous custom, it was given a break in the pages of 
Isvestia and Pravada and carried by Soviet Radio to the Russian 
people. That account the Satellites, too, repeated. You may ques- 
tion their sincerity, their desire for peace, but I don’t think they 
really want peace—at least until they solidify their gains and 


count their forces. The neighbor has chained up his dog which 
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used to trample over gardens. He hasn’t gotten rid of his dog! 
The point is neither have we. So the next step is the limitation 
of armament, the cost of which is now driving the world bank- 
rupt. Now a Big Power Conference is proposed. Winston 
Churchill likens it to Locarno. I hope he doesn’t expect the 
failures that followed Locarno. Evidently he believe the United 
Nations is stronger than the League and more courageous. And 
that the nations do not wish to use the Bomb—Atomic, Hydrogen, 
or Infigen (that’s the new one not yet invented.) 

The U. S. seems to be willing to go along, especially if we need 
not offend our NATO allies. Perhaps we can speak for them, 
at any Big Power meeting. That is for diplomacy to decide, 
But I do know this—that now in this new crisis, we must “lift 
up our hearts” to Almighty Ged and search them diligently as 
we do so, for it will be important to know what we want before 
we go into such a meeting, so that we may get that something 
which we want. I believe we want only peace: that though we 
will ot insist upon other nations likening their forms of govern- 
ment to ours, we will be flattered if they do; that what we have 
given we have given out of our hearts with the firm desire to lift 
up the world, as our own hearts are lifted. ‘This is my sincere 
belief. I pray to God that all our people will join in asking 
Almighty God to bring peace and justice to the world.” 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, as Chairman of the Editorial Board, 
recounted the success of the Fall 1952 (United Nations) issue 
of Wortp Arrairs and told of the subsequent reprints which 
have been distributed in thousands of copies of articles from 
this issue and the Winter, Spring and Summer numbers. Permis- 
sion to reprint, she said, had been requested by the Dept. of State, 
the American Legion, many foreign publications and by Uni- 
versity Press groups in our own country. Dr. Reid also thanked 
the Editorial Board for its unstinting service to the Society and 
the magazine through the year. 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland, of the American Council of Learned 
Societies was elected to the Board to fill the vacancy created by 
Dr. Pasvolsky’s death. 

Plans for the 125th Anniversary Celebration were discussed. 
This is to occur in Washington and is to follow the 42nd Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union, which will be held in 
the Capital October 9-14, 1953. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. to reassemble for dinner 
at 7:00 P.M. in the Cameron Room of the Cosmos Club. In 
addition to the Ambassador of Haiti, a welcome guest and speaker 
was Dr. George Selke, just returned from the German Republic, 
where he has served at Bonn, as Chief American Advisor on Edu- 
cation to the High Commissioner. 

At the dinner, Dr. McCartney proposed the following resolu- 
tion to be sent to the President; Resolved that the Board of the 
American Peace Society, at its 125th annual meeting, on May 
21, 1953, commends the President of the United States in his 
declaration of principles by which we may attain permanent 
Peace and heartily approves of his major efforts to express the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of the United States at this 
time.” This Resolution was unanimously adopted, and sent to 
President Eisenhower. 
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